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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  IRISH  TEMPER. 

Mr  Butt’s  speech  at  Glasgow  last  Tuesday  contained 
the  ablest  and  most  temperate  exposition  of  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  Federalists  that  he  has  yet  put  forward,  but 
perhaps  he  was  hardly  wise  in  commencing  his  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Great  Britain  so  soon  after  the  “  great  con¬ 
stitutional  triumph,”  as  he  most  inaptly  terms  it,  which 
he  won  last  week  in  Dublin.  There  prevails,  in  this 
country,  quite  as  much  misapprehension  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Kelly  verdict  and  its  reception  by 
Kelly’s  friends  as  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  Eng¬ 
lish  critics  of  Ireland  ;  but  only  in  one  way  can  either  the 
verdict,  or  its  reception,  be  said  to  furnisn  an  acceptable 
text  to  the  arguments  that  Mr  Butt  advances  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule.  ’  If  we  are  to  accept  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  trial  and  its  sequel  by  the  Times  and  other 
English  papers,  if  the  Insh  are  really  a  nation  of 
assassins  and  assassin-worshippers,  whose  innate  vice  of 
murder  can  only  be  crushed  by  extermination  of  the 
entire  people,  then  it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  pru¬ 
dently  concede  to  them  all  they  demand,  since  thereby  they 
would  be  left  to  wreak  their  bloodthirsty  passions  upon 
one  another,  and  we  Englishmen  would  ^  spared  the 
painful  task  of  killing  them.  But  if  Ireland  is  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  a  less  demoniacal  race,  if  it  is  possible  to  humanise 
its  people,  then  the  proceedings  of  the  past  few  days 
will  hardly  gain  disciples  or  even  impartial  listeners  to 
Mr  Butt’s  demands  for  the  complete  internal  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  sister  country.  Yet  they  do  come  in  aid  of 
Mr  Butt’s  view. 

The  whole  affair  and  all  its  concomitants  are  utterly 
deplorable.  They  furnish  no  such  revelation  of  national 
wickedness  as  the  enemies  of  Ireland  try  to  deduce 
from  them  ;  hut  the  state  of  things  that  they  do  reveal 
is  painful  enough.  To  understand  this  state  of  things, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  some  circumstances,  new  and  old, 
that  have  been  forgotten  by  our  instructors  in  the  daily 
press.  Talbot’s  murder  was  murder;  but  it  was  the 
sort  of  murder  that  the  ignorant  Irishmen  who  have 
been  rejoicing  over  it  may  be  half  excused  for  looking 
upon  as  allowable,  if  not  praiseworthy.  If  Talbot  was 
“I  any  way  a  typical  policeman,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  f^wtn  of  Irish  disaffection.  His  plan  for  serving 
his  employers  and  the  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  was 
to  represent  himself  as  a  Fenian,  in  that  character  to 
foment  the  rebeUious  tendencies  of  any  whom  he  could 
meet  with,  to  enrol  ^hem  as  Fenians,  and  then  to  inform 
against  them  and  bring  vliem  to  punishment.  Such  a 
man  as  that  ought  not  to  ha»%  been  murdered ;  nor  ought 
he  to  have  been  employed, — ana  v  Lis  employers  were 
ignorant  of  his  character,  they  sho^  in  their  own 
unintentional  mischief-making,  some  apology  the  fierce 
animosity  with  which  he  was  regarded,  nob  by 
Fenians,  but  by  multitudes  of  Irishmen  .who  n*ve 
very  little  or  no  sympathy  with  Fenianism.  They  have 
found  no  such  apology,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  extennating  circumstances.  Talbot  has  been 
held  np  as  a  martyr,  and  his  assassination  has  been 
repre.sented  as  altogether  heinous,  a  wholly  unprovoked 
attack  upon  law  and  order,  embodied  in  the  person  of  a 


virtuous  man  and  an  excellent  servant  of  the  Crown. 
The  Irish  have  not  been  deceived  by  these  representa¬ 
tions.  They  have  only  been  goaded  by  them  into  far 
greater  animosity,  and  into  the  expression  of  it  in  such 
offensive  language  as  Mr  Pigott  is  being  punished  for 
allowing  to  be  used  in  the  Irishman.  We  may  be 
grieved,  but  how  can  we  he  surprised  at  the  tumult  of 
satisfaction  that  has  followed  upon  Kelly’s  acquittal  ? 

That  this  satisfaction  is  unfortunate,  and  an  evidence 
of  bad  feeling,  we  do  not  de^.  In  comparison  with  it, 
the  question  as  to  Robert  Kelly’s  guilt  or  innocence  is 
unimportant.  Many  malicious  and  unwarrantable  things 
have  been  written  about  the  jury  that  acquitted  him. 
Journalists  who,  while  the  trial  was  in  progress,  made 
np  their  minds  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  Kelly 
before  counsel  had  been  heard  in  his  defence,  are  natu¬ 
rally  annoyed' that  their  orders  should  be  disobeyed,  and 
now  resort  to  slander  in  support  of  their  views ;  but 
sober  people  will,  we  hope,  be  slow  in  deciding,  from 
epitomes  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  that  the 
jurymen  were  dishonest,  or  even  nnintentionally  at  fault, 
in  the  verdict  that  they  gave.  It  is  just  possible  that 
they  did  well  in  disregarding  the  commands  of  the 
Solicitor-General  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  that  tb^  speak  the  truth  when  they  declare 
that  they  acquitted  Kelly  because  he  bad  not  been  iden- 
fied  with  the  murderer  of  Talbot,  and  because  the  shot 
found  in  Talbot’s  brain  was  sneh  as  could  not  po8.sih]y 
have  come  from  Kelly’s  pistol.  But  whether  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  most  Irishmen  believed  all  along  and  still  believe 
that  Talbot  was  assassinated  by  Kelly,  and  that  all  of 
them  who  make  Kelly  a  hero  do  so  because  they  think 
him  an  assassin.  This  is  the  saddest  oircumstanco  in 
the  whole  affair,  and  it  is  sad  enough  without  the 
exaggerations  and  perversions  of  truth  that  have  been 
put  upon  it.  The  whole  Irish  people  are  not  assassins, 
either  in  thought  or  in  deed,  as  we  have  been  assured ; 
nor  have  the^  all  been  exhibiting  “the  utmost  jov” 
over  the  acquittal  of  Talbot’s  murderer,  as  we  are  also 
assured.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  most  Irishmen 
congratulate  one  another  on  the  result  of  the  trial,  and 
that  even  they  who  believe  in  Kelly’s  innocence  would 
think  no  worse  of  him  if  thev  supposed  him  guilty.  It 
is  virtually,  if  not  actually,  the  acquittal  of  an  assassin 
that  is  approved  of,  and  that  certainly  is  worse  than  the 
satisfaction  at  the  death  of  a  scoundrel-informer  which 
we  have  already  referred  to.  Here  we  have,  in  almost 
its  worst  development,  that  prevailing  Irish  temper 
which  must  be  mended  .before  Ireland  can  become  a 
prosperous  country. 

And  how  is  it  to  be  mended  ?  The  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  which  Mr  Gladstone  borrowed  from  Mr  Bright 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Government  pro¬ 
gramme  since  Mr  Bright  ceased  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  it  has  certainly  fallen  into  disfavour  with  nearly 
everybody  else.  The  agents  of  the  Government  in  Ire¬ 
land  set  themselves  against  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
and  they  have  some  reason  for  doing  so,  when 
Parliamtint  and  the  Government  use  such  language  and 
adopt  such  coeasnres  as  disgraced  Tories,  Whigs,  and 
Radicals  alike  Iasi  session.  Mr  Butt,  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  NationaUsts,  declares  that  all  the  scanty  and  tar.  y 
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and  political  Buppemacy  in  Europe ;  and  anything  which 
tends  to  make  other  nations  richer  or  stronger  is  there 
fore  so  much  subtracted  from  the^lory  of  his  country. ' 

It  is  easy  to  underetand  what  would  be  the  commCT- 
cial  policy  of  a  statesman  with  these  views.  Cbbden’s 
political  ideal  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the 
french  dictator,  and  his  economical  policy — which  must 

always  be  subordinate  to  the  general  poHtical  end _ was 

accordingly  the  very  .reverse  df  that  of  M.  Thiers. 
Though  his  primary  object  was  the  prosperity  of  En®* 

i_ - 1 - ^-  attaming  that  object 

He  never 
countij  as  something 


land,  he  was  always  pleased  if,  m  j 
he  could  advance  the  interests  of  foreigners, 
viewed  the  greatness  of  his  own  ( 
to  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  surrounding  nations,  but 
rather  as  something  which  could  not  be  fully  achieved 
while  the  other  peoples  of  the  civilised  world  were  not 
prosperous.  Cobden  was  never  tired  of  inculcating  the 
doctrine  that  the  gain  of  each  nation  is  the  gain  of  all. 
M.  Thiers  has  made  it  evident  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  political  career  that  he  considers  the  gain  of  every 
other  country  the  loss  of  his  own. 

What  chance  is  there  that  a  statesman  with  economi¬ 
cal  opinions  such  as  those  of  the  present  ruler  of  France 
will  respect  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1860  ?  It 
is  only  too  plain  that  the  guiding  principle  of  that 
arrangement  is  one  with  which  he  can  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  and  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  he  will  not 
do  as  much  as  he  can  to  nullify  its  effects.  This  being 
the  case,  our  duty  is  clear.  If  M.  Thiers  wishes  to 
return  to  a  protectionist  regime^  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  on  his  own  responsibility.  England’s  name  should 
not  be  lent  to  any  retrogressive  schemes.  M.  Thiers 
should  be  made  to  understand  that,  on  this  side  of 
the  channel,  the  treaty  which  Cobden  negotiated  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  bargain  in  which  each  side  endeavoured 
to  get  as  much  and  give  as  little  as  possible ;  but  as  a 
friendly  compact  simultaneously  to  rase  the  barriers  to 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  If 
our  neighbours  are  induced,  by  their  present  advisers,^ 
to  repent  of  their  part  in  so  honourable  a  transaction^ 
and  choose  to  credit  us  with  a  purely  selfish  regret  at 
this  change,  we  shall  be  sorry ;  but  we  can,  at  lewt^ 
take  care  to  do  nothing,  either,  by  word  or  deed,  to  give 
plausibility  to  this  discreditable  illusion. 

A  grave  responsibility  rests  not  only  upon  our 
Government,  but  also  upon  our, public  writers,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  our  country.  Great  Britain  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  economists— the  temple  of  free- 
trade.  It  would  be  sad  if,  after  the  labours  of  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  and  statesmen,  we  should  show 
ourselves  incapable  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  with  dignity  and  ability.  We  are  so^y  to  say 
that  some  of  the  most  recent  attempts  to  elucidate  the 
advantages  of  free-trade  evince  an  utter  ignorance  of  its 
logical  basis.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  efforts  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  pamphlet  lately  issued  by  the  Cobden  Cluh^ 
showing  the  statistical  results  of  the  commercial  treaty^ 
and  which  has  so  won  the  admiration  of  the  Daily 
that  it  declares  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  it 
“  more  impressive  than  the  soundest  economical  theories. 
Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  more, 
than  doubtful  whether  these  very  striking  tabular  state¬ 
ments  will  accomplish  the  conversion  of  a  single  prote^ 
tionist.  If  the  superior  advantage  of  fr^-trade 
be  shown  by  the  increase  of  exports  and  imports 
would  be,  by  this  time,  but  few  protectionists  ^  *  m 
fortunately,  the  matter  is  not  so  easily 
free-trader  the  great  expansion  of  e  T. 

France  and  England  since  186^.*®  ^  °  Hia 

advantage  gained  by  both  A-untries.  That,  , 

partial  demolition  of  t)b<»  barriers  which  preve 
each  nation  devotiwJ  energies  to  those  ° 

industry  for  ^nich  it  possessed  special  aptitudes,  tu 
value  ot’  the  commodities  exchanged  rose 
22  5^,00  7Z.  in  the  five  yearsI1855-9,  to  58,313, 364t.  in 
Ae  five  years  1865-9,  is  certainly  remarkable.  But  it  is 
still  more  astonishing  that  any  person  should  consi  er 
these  results  a  sufficient  jwoo/  of  the  advantag^e^® 
of  free- trade.  Need  we  remind  gentlemen  who  uav 
done  so  much  crood  service  to  the  cause  of  ecouomi 
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those  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  that  the  sij^nificance  of  these  figures  is 
quite  altered  when  read  from  the  protectionist  stand¬ 
point?  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  to  be 
attributed  altogether  to  the  altered  fiscal  arrangements 
(a  proposition  which,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons,  it 
is  not  attempted  to  prove),  it  would  still  be  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  for  those  only  who  regard  trade  with  foreigners 
as  desirable. 

There  is  much  reason  for  thinking  that  tlie  doctrine  of 
international  free- trade  is  suflfering  the  fate  of  other  in¬ 
herited  articles  of  faith.  Among  a  large  section  of  the 
mercantile  classes  it  has  become  a  mere  superstition. 
Nor  is  this  decay  of  sound  economic  principles  confined 
to  the  trading  classes.  More  than  one  statistical  frog 
has  of  late  tried  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  politico- 
economical  bull,  with  results  that  would  be  ludicrous  if 
the  matter  were  not  such  a  serious  one.  The  doctrine 
has  been  extended,  too,  in  a  way  that  affords  plain  proof 
that  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  has  not  been  under¬ 
stood.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  .free-trade  to  the  so- 
called  importation  of  foreign  labour  ?  Free-traders 
assert  the  desirability  of  producing  all  things  in  those 
places  where  they  can  be  obtained  with  the  smallest  ex¬ 
penditure  of  labour  and  capital,  so  that  the  energies  of 
mankind  may  result  in  the  largest  production.  Because 
they  do  this,  and  refuse  to  declare  the  advantageousness 
of  allowing  foreigners  with  a  lower  standard  of  living 
to  supplant  our  own  working  population,  they  are 
charged  with  inconsistency.  Is  it  not  manifest  that 
they  who  make  this  charge  have  yet  to  learn  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  free-trade  ?  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
pretentious  persons  will  succeed  in  making  the  public 
believe  that  they  are  the  true  advocates  of  commercial 
liberty.  The  mediaeval  proclivities  '“of  M.  Thiers  may, 
after  all,  prove  more  useful  than  hurtful  if  they  force 
our  business  men  and  politicians  to  make  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  unrestricted  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the  world, 
which  Adam  Smith  formulated,  Cobden  advocated,  and 
Mr  Mill  has  perfected. 


OUR  PROSPECTS  IN  INDIA. 

In  a  petition  from  natives  of  Bombay,  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  last  spring,  we  were  reminded 
that  in  the  four  years  ending  1869"70  the  Indian  exche¬ 
quer  had  incurred  a  deficit  amounting  to  eleven  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds.  This  statement,  combined  with 
a  general  impression  that  the  finances  of  India  are  in  a 
disordered  and  dangerous  state,  led  to  the  appointment, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  Gladstone,  of  a  large  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  Committee  held  many 
sittings  and  examined  numerous  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
appears  in  a  bulky  report  just  published.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  an  interim  report,  ask  to  be  re-appointed,  and, 
at  present,  confine  their  request  to  the  single  point  of 
obtaining  intelligible  and  accurate  accounts.  They  also 
desire  to  be  furnished  with  a  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  business,  such  as  railways,  irrigation,  telegraphy, 
banking,  <fec.,  undertaken  by  the  Government,  with  the 
®^J^OBnt  of  capital  expended,  and  profit  obtained.  But, 
aithob^}^  the  inquiry  is  adjourned  for  a  year,  enough 
appears  m 4;lie  present  report  to  cause  painful  reflection 
to  all  who  coum^0j.  India  “  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown. 

The  great  fact  that  never  be  lost  sight  of  is,  that 
onr  Government  in  India  nev^«ci5arily  entails  an  enormous 
expense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  natives  of 
India  could  govern  themselves,  they  do  it  vastly 

cheaper  than  we  can  for  them.  To  take  on%  (tem  alone, 
the  army  costs  not  less  than  sixteen  millions  <vyear, 
which  is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue.  A 
and  costly  army  is  a  necessity  for  ns ;  we  cannot  trust 
Datives,  and  have  to  send  over  European  troops,  each  of 
whom,  according  to  an  estimate  that  has  been  framed, 
costs  200Z.  before  he  is  of  any  use  in  India.  A  native 
army  would  certainly  not  cost  anything  like  the  sum  we 


have  to  pay.  And  what  is  true  of  the  army  is  even  more 
applicable  to  the  civil  service.  Englishmen  will  not  go  to 
India,  giving  up  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and  encounter^ 
ing  a  climate  injurious  to  Europeans,  without  largo 
salaries.  The  same  men  would  gladly  do  the  same  work 
in  England  for  less  than  one-half  what  they  get  in  India.. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  natives  of  India 
garrisoned  and  governed  themselves,  they  could  do  it  for 
a  fourth  of  the  money  that  the  English  Government 
must  pay. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  construction  of 
public  works.  Some  of  these  are  indispensable;  there 
must  be  railways,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops.  But  they  are  very  costly;  much  of  the 
material  and  nearly  all  the  superintendence  come  from 
England.  Prudence  would,  therefore,  dictate  that  they 
should  bo  only  undertaken  when  necessary,  and  so  far  as- 
necessary.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk  of  opening  up  the 
resources  of  a  country  by  expensive  works,  but  what  if 
there  exist  no  means  of  paying  ?  Six  or  seven  millions 
are  swallowed  up  in  public  works  every  year.  Now, 
there  are  two  questions  to  bo  considered :  (1)  are  tho 
works  remunerative  ?  and  (2)  ought  they  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  terminable  loans,  or  oat  of  taxes  ?  The  second 
question  obviously  depends  for  its  answer  upon  tho  first. 
Conflicting  evidence  has  been  offered,  and  the  Committee,, 
as  yet,  refrain  from  giving  an  opinion.  Indeetl,  until 
new  and  more  accurate  accounts  are  before  it,  no  con  — 
elusion  can  be  arrived  at.  The  lesson,  however,  that 
cannot  bo  too  soon  learned,  or  too  often  repeated,  is  that,, 
do  what  we  will,  we  must  be  a  costly,  not  to  say  extrava¬ 
gant,  Government.  To  officer  a  poor  country  from  a 
very  rich  country  can  by  no  artifice  bo  made  an 
economical  process.  If  we  are  to  retain  our  hold  on 
India,  it  is  clear  that  at  all  hazards  we  must  spare  tho 
people,  and  grind  down  tho  expenditure. 

What  intensifies  the  evil  of  our  costliness  is  tho 
uncertain  character  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
revenue,  namely  opium.  There  is  no  use  disguising  tho 
fact,  that  it  is  out  of  tho  question  to  suppose  that  wo 
can  give  up  the  opium  trade,  and  yet  hold  India.  Tho 
revenue  from  opium  is  about  eight  or  nine  millions  a 
year,  a  sum  so  large  as  to  constitute  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
revenue.  If  with  this  vast  income  we  cannot  mako 
ends  meet,  what  could  bo  done  without  it  ?  Lot  there 
be  no  mistake  about  tho  issue ;  it  may  bo  a  duty  or  it 
may  not,  but  if  we  give  up  opium,  wo  give  up  India.  If 
morality  requires  the  sacrifice,  it  must  be  made ;  but  let 
it  bo  clearly  understood  what  tho  sacrifice  is. 

In  essence  a  tax  on  opium  does  not  differ  from  a  tax 
on  spirits  or  ale.  But  there  are  two  peculiarities  in  the 
position  of  the  Indian  Government.  In  the  first  place, 
it  not  merely  taxes  the  opium,  but  grows  it.  Tho  Go¬ 
vernment  does  substantially  what  Mr  Bass  docs  for  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  Glenlivat  distillery  for  Scotland.  It  makes 
advances  to  the  agriculturists,  and  collects  tho  produce 
and  sells  it.  The  Government  in  regard  to  opium  is  a. 
trader.  Instead  of  standing  apart,  checking  and  limit¬ 
ing  tho  traffic  in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  it  has  tho 
strongest  motive  to  push  the  trade  without  any  scruple. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  tho  Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor  of  Bengal,  who  says  that  “  tho  distinction,  cu  a 
question  of  ethics^  between  raising  a  revenue  from  opium 
by  an  excise  on  consumption  and  a  duty  on  exportation, 
and  raising  the  same  revenue  by  monopolising  tho 
manufacture,  is  fanciful  and  false,  whatever  the  truth 
may  bo  as  to  tho  effect,  on  the  i>^ole,  of  eating  and 
smoking  opium  in  India  and  China.’*  That  there  is  a 
very  real  distinction  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  tho^ 
excise  department  eagerly  promotes  the  consumj)tion  ol 
opium.  The  following  account  of  Burmah  is  from  an 
official  record  referred  to  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  evidence  : 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  British  rule  into  Aracan,  the 
punishment  for  niing  opium  was  death.  The  people  were  hard¬ 
working,  sober,  and  simple-minded.  Unfortunately  oiw  of  the 
earliest  measures  of  our  administration  was  the  introduction  of 
the  abkari  rules  by  the  Bengal  Board  of  Rerenue.  Mr  llmd,. 

had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  amon^t  the 
people  Aracan,  described  the  progress  of  dcnioraUsation. 
Organised  e««)rt8  were  made  by  Bengal  agents  to  introduce  the 
use  of  the  drug,  «Qd  to  create  a  taste  for  it  amongst  the  rising 
generation.  The  ge^tral  plan  was  to  ^open  a  shop  with  a  fc* 
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cakes  of  opium,  and  to  invite  the  young  men  in  and  distribute  it 
gratuitously.  Then,  when  the  taste  was  established,  the  opium 
was  sold  at  a  low  rate.  Finally,  as  it  spread  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  the  price  was  raised,  and  large  profits  ensued. 
Sir  Arthur  Phayre’s  account  of  the  demoralisation  of  Aracan  by 
the  Bengal  abkari  rules  is  very  graphic,  but  Mr  Hind’s  statements 
were  more  striking,  as  he  entered  more  into  detail.  He  saw  a  fine 
healthy  generation  of  strong  men  succeeded  by  a  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  haggard  opium  smokers  and  eaters,  who  indulged  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  mental  and  physical  powers  were  alike 
wasted.  Then  followed  a  fearful  increase  of  gambling  and 
Uacoity  [robbery  by  organised  bands]. 

Sucli  a  Dicture  reauires  no  comment.  A  more  dia- 


Sucli  a  picture  requires  no  comment.  A  more  dia¬ 
bolical  attempt  to  debauch  its  subjects  could  hardly 
be  made  by  a  Government.  But  there  is  another  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  position  of  the  Indian  Government.  It  is 
a  trader,  but  the  chief  part  of  its  trade  is  not  with  its  own 
subjects,  but  with  the  Chinese.  Financially,  this  makes  a 
great  difference.  Trading  with  its  own  subjects  is 
merely  a  mode  of  taxation,  like  our  excise  and  custom 
duties.  But  the  revenue  raised  from  the  opium  sold  in 
China  does  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  India,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  altogether 
pure  gain.  Something  must  be  set  down  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  fields  from  the  growth  of  cereals ; 
the  difference  between  a  cereal  crop  and  an  opium 
crop  is  the  measure  of  the  gain  to  India.  This  profit 
frees  the  subjects  of  the  Government  from  taxation. 
But,  although  this  profit  is  great,  it  is  raised  from  a 
terribly  demoralising  traffic.  Opium  is  beyond  question 
more  dangerous  than  spirits  or  ales.  One  statement 
alone  made  before  the  Committee  by  Mr  Cooper,  the 
Cliinese  traveller,  is  decisive  as  to  the  horrid  slavery 
engendered  by  the  use  of  opium.  He  said  that  a  sudden 
withdrawal  of  opium  from  the  Chinese  would  be  like 
sentencing  to  death  a  quarter  of  the  population  ;  and  Mr 
AVinchester,  lately  our  Consul  at  Shanghai,  when  asked 
if  he  agreed  with  the  statement,  said,  “There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.” 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  that  the  Indian  Government  cannot  avoid,  or  the 
precarious  nature  of  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  revenue, 
w’e  must  allow  that  the  prospects  of  British  supremacy  in 
India  are  not  very  bright.  At  present,  until  the  evil  is 
probed  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  premature  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  special  remedy.  But  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  petitioners  from  Bombay  is  open  to  grave  objections. 
They  urge  that  if  our  Government  would  guarantee  the 
public  debt  of  India  (which  now  amounts  to  nearly  a  fourth 
of  our  national  debt),  the  Indian  Government  would  be 
able  to  borrow  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  thereby  save  a  large 
sum  every  year.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  can  be 
no  justification  for  making  the  British  tax-payer  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Indian  Government,  over  which  he  exercises 
but  a  slight  and  imperfect  control.  What  would  the 
working  classes  say  to  being  saddled  with  two  hundred 
millions  more  of  debt?  But,  apart  from  that,  what 
reason  is  there  to  believe  that  if  the  Government  of 
India  got  a  couple  of  millions  a-year,  they  would  not 
spend  three  or  four  millions  on  the  strength  of  it  ?  The 
revenue  of  India  has  increased  enormously,  but  in  a  still 
greater  ratio  has  the  expenditure  mounted  up.  No  tricks 
for  adding  to  the  revenue  of  the  Indian  Government 
would  be  of  any  permanent  use ;  it  would  enable  it  to 
show  a  surplus  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  we  should 
have  the  old  story  of  deficits.  The  vice  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  extravagance;  the  cure  is  retrench¬ 
ment  :  any  addition  to  its  income  would  merely  feed  the 
evil.  If  we  are  to  hold  India,  it  must  be  a  cardinal 
point  in  our  policy  to  make  it  pay  its  own  way.  If  it 
cannot  do  that,  the  sooner  we  are  out  of  it  the  better. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  our  unfitness  to 
govern  the  country  than  that  we  cannot  make  it  pay 
its  expenses. 


THE  GERMAN  SUBJECTS  OF  RUSSIA. 


It  is  still  the  fashion  in  a  good  many  quarters  to 
describe  the  relations  existing  between  the  Governmep^ 
of  Germany  and  Russia  as  an  entente  cordiale.  Tb^ 
which  Prassia  has  played  towards  the  Court  I' Peters¬ 
burg  in  times  past,  notably  at  the  epoch  the  Crimean 


War,  together  with  the  recent  remarkable  readiness  of 
Russia  to  turn  the  successes  of  the  German  arms  to 
account  for  the  modification  of  the  famous  Black  Sea 
strictions,  are  pe^etually  pointed  to  as  giving  conclus^ 
evidence  of  a  policy  of  reciprocal  assistance.  The  pious 
thankfulness  of  the  Emperor  William  for  the  exertioiw  of 
his  nephew  and  admirer  Alexander,  in  guaranteeinjr  the 
neutrality  of  Austria  during  the  crisis  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  is  regarded  as  an  almost  superfluous  proof 
of  an  ascertained  certainty.  ^ 

We  have  already  on  various  occasions  expressed  our 
views  upon  the  real  character  of  the  intimacy  or  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  groat  Northern  Powers 
When  Prussia  was  not  Germany,  it  was  as  natural  for 
the  Muscovite  politicians  to  cultivate  relations  of  amity 
or  alliance  with  the  aspiring  Hohenzollerns,  as  it  was 
for  a  bygone  school  of  French  statesmen  to  seek  in  the 
separatist  patriotism  and  separatist  ambition  of  Bavaria 
the  lever  for  perpetually  undermining,  and  the  wedge  for 
perpetually  dividing  and  segregating,  the  edifice  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity  whenever  the  tendency  towards  fusion  threa¬ 
tened  to  solidify  into  fact.  Similarly  Prussia,  in  her 
secular  struggle  with  the  Hapsburgs  for  supremacy  in 
the  Fatherland,  welcomed  with  gratitude  or  calculation 
the  overtures  of  the  great  Slav  empire  that  was  the 
natural  rival  of  Austria  in  the  leadership  of  the  East. 
In  days  when  the  matrimonial  connections  of  sovereigns 
had  more  weight  than  they  possess  in  the  contemporary 
state-systems  of  Europe,  the  frequent  intermarriages 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
family,  not  only  with  the  Prussian  Royal  house,  but  with 
many  of  the  semi-royalties  which  now  wait  upon  the  state 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  master  and  mouthpiece,  led  to  a 
noticeable  Germanisation  of  the  ruling  classes  of  Russia. 
Crowds  of  noble  or  plebeian  German  adventurers  sought 
advancement,  and  found  favour,  at  the  hands  of  the 
dispensers  of  patronage.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  provinces  of  Russia  on  the  Baltic  were  the  largest 
gainers  by  such  a  disposition  of  affairs.  Germuis  by 
blood  and  culture,  they  possessed  all  the  advantages  oi 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  their  competition  with 
the  semi-barbarians  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Russians 
by  birth  and  legal  status,  they  were  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  those  jealousies  which  are  accustomed  in 
ordinary  circumstances  to  bar  the  path  of  alien  merit 
A  significant  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
foreign  race  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  natural 
children  of  the  soil  is  afforded  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  persons  in  high  station  whose  names  give 
traces  of  a  German  origin.  The  army  list  is  always 
a  good  test  in  countries  where  the  army  is  every¬ 
thing,  or  nearly  everything ;  and  it  is  calculated  that 
not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  ^nen^ 
are  nearly  or  remotely  descended  from  a  Teutonic  stock. 
While  the  proportion  of  German  commanders  is  so  large, 
the  German  element  naturally  almost  disappeara  as  we 
go  down  the  scale  of  military  subordination.  Still,  how¬ 
ever*,  more  than  half  of  the  staff  officers  belong,  by 
extraction  at  least,  to  the  foreign  nationality,  as  well  as 
nearly  a  fourth  of  all  the  officers.  At  the  same  tame  no 
2  per  cent,  of  the  rank  and  file  are  German,  either  by 
birth  or  extraction.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  evOT 
this  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  is  altogether 
According  to  the  Invalide  Hussey  out  of  the  93,446  mOT 
drawn  for  the  last  recruiting,  there  were  only  forty^^^ 
German  conscripts.  We  may  fairly  describe 
accordingly,  as  consisting  of  Russians  ... 

,b. 

Russo-Germans  are  now  more 

sians  themselves.  Their  actup’ °  p-J 
can  explain  the  state  of  tlb-Dgs  before 
Russian  school  of  r'>'J‘Xicians,  together  wit  _  ®  t  ij,, 
party  of  the  P-nslavists,  vras  called  j 

inoreasinp-onsciousness  of  strength  which  m 

material  condition  aroused  among  the  itussuu* 


nuisses. 


It  may  be  ungrateful,  but,  according  to  the  n 
view  of  patriotism  common  in  national 
not  extraordinary  that  a  reaction  has  set  in  agains 
leadership  hitherto  exercised  by  German  enterp 
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The  Baijatinskw  and  Fadijeffs  are  representatives  of 
a  party  of  Bnssian  ^  political  purists  who,  like  the 
American  know-nothings  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  emi¬ 
grants,  deny  every  countenance  to  German  foreigners. 
Those  eminent  know-nothings,  the  patriotic  celestials 
who  make  the  dead-walls  hideous  with  flaming  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  foreign  devils  in  the  crowded  alleys  of 
Canton  and  Tientsin,  might  find  counterparts  in  many 
of  the  more  violent  members  of  the  Pure  Russian  sect. 
The  intolerance  which  might  only  provoke  dispassionate 
criticism  so  long  as  it  merely  represented  the  excited 
sentiments  of  perfervid  doctrinaires,  calls  for  a  more 
serious  treatment  when  it  becomes  embodied  in  Minis¬ 
terial  ordinances  and  Imperial  ukases  of  persecution. 

We  would  commend  the  theorists  who  still  persist  in 
crying  up  the  entente  cordialo  between  Germany  and 
Russia  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  which  the  German 
provinces  of  Russia  are  now  the  scene.  In  Courland, 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Lithuania,  where  a  numerous 
and  industrious  German  population  has  long  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  by  peaceful  arts  and  a 
culture  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  the  Muscovite 
multitudes,  or  the  Esthonian  and  Lettish  aborigines, 
a  regime  of  brute  force  and  oppression  is  now  in  full 
operation,  which  almost  recalls  the  Wilna  days  of 
Mouraviev.  It  wants  but  some  semblance  of  an  insur¬ 
rection  to  supply  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
parallel.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect  even,  the  parallel  may 
sot  be  without  completion. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  University  of  Warsaw  was 
reopened  for  the  annual  session.  The  first  public 
meeting  was  held  amid  all  that  heartless  show  of  state 
and  splendour  with  which  the  capital  of  unhappy  Poland 
is  only  too  familiar.  But  there  was  one  marked  difier- 
ence  to  intimate  that  Poland’s  masters  have  improved 
upon  their  traditional  coercion.  It  used  to  be  a  poor 
remaining  compliment  to  Polish  national  feeling  to 
recognise  the  Polish  language — the  language  of 
12,OoO,000  of  people — as  the  dialect  of  the  “  national  ** 
university.  This  year,  however,  and  henceforth,  Russian 
supersedes  the  ancient  tongue ;  and  four  professors 
even,  who  were  not  considered  to  have  learned  the 
official  language  with  sufficient  fluency,  were  dismissed 
from  their  chairs.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  there  is  a 
repetition  of  the  policy.  The  University  of  Dorpat  has 
bwn  to  the  Russo-Germans  all  that  the  University  of 
Warsaw  could  be,  and  used  to  be,  to  the  Russo- Poles. 
The  University  of  Dorpat  is  to  be  abolished,  and  Ger¬ 
man  students  must  seek  the  University  of  Kiev  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  Kiev  is  to  be  a  strictly 
**  Russified  **  institution.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate 
upon  the  chances  of  a  Russo-German  being  able  to 
escape  to  Berlin  or  Heidelberg  in  the  endeavour  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  preserve  the  language  of  his  childhood  and  his 
ancestry,  the  mighty  world-speech  of  Goethe,  and 
Lessing,  and  Schiller.  People  require  passports  in 
Russia,  and  the  Secret  Police  of  the  Empire  are  not  the 
xnen  to  wink,  unless  for  the  substantial  considerations 
which  every  Russian  official  loves,  at  contraventions 


Mohammedan  mosques  into  churches  of  his  croocl.  la 
Bessarabia,  during  .the  Crimean  War,  the  Polish  Catho¬ 
lics  serving  in  the  Russian  ranks  were  required  to  rtcoivo 
the  Greek  sacrament  by  word  of  command,  and  the 
refusal  to  commit  the  apostacy  to  the  Catholic’s  faith 
was  punished  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  and  tho 
ballets  of  a  file  of  musketeers.  In  the  Baltic  provinces, 
the  bulk  of  the  German  population  are  Protestants  of  a 
branch  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  and  they  now  find 
themselves  exposed  to  a  persecution  sometimes  petty,  but 
often  serious,  and  always  inexpressibly  painful  and  ex¬ 
asperating.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  influential 
American  deputation  recently  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  procure  some  alleviation  for  sullhrings  for 
conscience’  sake  whose  report  had  reached  across  the 
Atlantic.  What  makes  the  injustice  more  intolerable  is 
that  these  German  Protestants  are  distinguished  for 
enlightenment  and  cultivation,  while  tho  orthodox 
clergy,  who  foment  all  the  disturbances  of  a  religious 
character,  are  the  most  contemptibly  ignorant  of  men, 
superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  mere  eoclesia-stical 
tradesmen,  whose  caste  has  descended  from  father  to 
son,  without  a  necessity  for  preparation  and  hardly  a 
call  for  intelligence.  It  is,  however,  these  frantic  bonzes 
who  are  the  trusted  advisers  of  all  the  understrappers  of 
Russian  authority.  As  for  the  higher  Russian  politi¬ 
cians  and  governors,  they  urge  the  extension  of  their 
established  church,  because  they  have  complete  control 
over  it,  pull  its  strings,  and  move  its  puppets.  Tho 
disposal  of  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  hcaveu 
has  been  long  found  to  be  an  efficient  adjunct  of  personal 
government  in  Russia,  and  Protestantism  and  Catholic¬ 
ism  and  every  other  Ism,  which  is  not  the  bond-slave  of 
the  State,  get  no  quarter  accordingly. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  relations  of  tho  German  and 
Russian  are  certainly  significant.  Prince  Bismarck 
does  not  venture  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  **  brother  Germans  ” — where  Russia  is  the  perse¬ 
cutor.  Perhaps  the  wily  Chancellor  only  bides  his  time. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OP  THE  MORMONS. 


of  Imperial  policy.  Besides,  tho  mere  expense  of  foreign 
residence  would  be  enough  to  deter  the  majority  of 


residence  would  be  enough  to  deter  the  majority  of 
Russo-German  vouths  from  trying  to  evade  the  heavy 
lot  which  has  fallen  upon  them.  Were  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  forbidden  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Englishmen  might  be  able  to  estimate  the  agony  of  a 
that  is  compelled  to  accept  the  speech  of  a  con- 
querot  as  the  last  and  most  humiliating  badge  of  that  con- 
Queror’s  absolute  and  insolent  dominion.  Russia  may 
defend  her  conduct  to  ht¥  German  subjects  by  pointing 
to  the  Rhine,  and  mention'^g  Alsace.  But,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  student  of  humaniiy,  every  popular  right  is 
sacred,  and  it  can  never  form '%  ground  for  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  any  nation  that  that  natit>n  has  played  at  the 
game  of  tyranny  in  its  turn.  Russia  may  be  able  to 
retort  the  remonstrances  of  Prussia,  but  eftn*  cannot  be 
absolved  by  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Even  in  the  religious  sphere,  the  new  intolerance  is 
taking  itself  felt  with  grievous  injustice  and  insult. 

orthodox  Russian  is  probably  the  most  intolerant 
^aJiatic  in  the  world.  In  Turkestan  he  converts  the 


Of  the  numerous  strange  sects  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  seething  excitement  of  American  life,  none  has  been 
subjected  to  more  systematic  persecution  than  that  of  the 
Mormons.  When,  at  last,  they  rose,  like  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  out  of  their  house  of  bondage,  their  march 
across  a  wild  and  sterile  country  to  a  wild  and  sterile 
valley  forms  the  most  romantic  exodus  since  the  time  of 
Moses.  When  “  the  saints  ”  reached  Utah,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  infinite  labour  to  make  that  arid  plain 
blossom  as  the  rose,  they  thought  they  had  found  peace 
and  security.  For  years  they  have  been  unmolested,  and; 
thanks  to  a  zeal  bred  of  persecution,  have  increased  their 
numbers,  and  dispersed  their  missionaries  over  the  world. 
Their  converts  in  Britain  are  reported  to  number  not 
less  than  10,000.  This  is  not  surprising  when  wo  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  a  religion  that  promises  tho  creature-com¬ 
forts  of.  this  life,  as  well  as  a  sure  passport  to  tho  life 
that  is  to  come.  Its  converts,  as  may  naturally  be  sup¬ 
posed,  are  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  who,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  too  well  acquainted  with  poverty  and  grief, 
and  lend  a  willing  ear  to  flattering  hopes  of  deliverance. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  triumphs  of 
Mormonism  are  at  an  end.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
was  at  first  very  slow,  and  its  success  despised.  Even 
after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  before  the  all- 
important  conversion  of  Constantine,  Gibbon  estimates 
that  those  who  named  the  name  of  Christ  wore  not  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population.  Mormonism 
has  not  yet  had  its  St  Paul,  but  thousands  of  active  mis¬ 
sionaries  may  accomplish  as  much  wQrk.  In  this  view, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  polygamy  is  not  on# 
of  the  original  tenets  of  Mormonism  :  it  was  added  by  a 
new  revelation,  and  has  never  obtained  the  adhesion  iJ 
all  the  Mormons.  There  has  always  been  a  party  in 
Utah  bitterly  opposed  to  polygamy.  Moreover,  tlm 
nractice  of  polygamy  is  limited;  not  more  than  500 
peiTsons,  according  to  Mr  Hepwortb  Dixon,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  new  institution.  As  an  additional 
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another  man,  he,  not  she,  may  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  The  criminal  law,  so  far  from  making  polygamy 
a  crime,  throws  its  ®gis  aronnd  it.  If  polygamy  be  a 
crime,  then  the  English  Government  connives  at  it  and 
encourages  it.  Those  high-minded  English  papers  that 
have  been  raving  abont  the  “  black  spot  *’  in  America 
oaght  to  look  nearer  home,  and  remember  that  th^  are 
responsible  for  an  amount  of  polygamy  compared  with 
which  the  dimensions  of  Mormonism  are  absolutely 
contemptible. 

Aghast  at  this  reflection,  the  British  Philistine  will 
evolve  some  rare  casuistry.  We  shall  be  told  that  the 
Mormons  are  white,  and  the  Hindus  dark;  that  the 
former  are  of  our  ow  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  latter— 

a  degree  nearer 
may  admit  the 


wife  can  only  be  procured  by  the  special  grace  of 
Heaven  vid  Brigham  Young,  besides  the  fact  that  few 
men  are  able  to  keep  more  than  one  woman  in  idleness, 
and  find  even  one  family  a  heavy  burden  to  support,  there 
is  no  danger  that  polygamy  can  ever  be  very  extensive. 

In  discussing  the  propriety  of  making  polygamy  a 
crime,  and  punishing  it  with  more  severity  than  brutal 
assaults  or  forgeries,  we  may  safely  start  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  polygamy  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes.  Nothing  so  grossly  and  offensively 
asserts  masculine  superiority,  or  the  vile  theory  that 
woman  exists  for  the  pleasure,  or  comfort,  or  edification 
of  man.  If  any  attempt  to  legalise  polygamy  were 
seriously  made,  no  opposition  to  it  could  be  too  strong. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  ask  the  law  to  sanction  polygamy, 
to  enforce  the  duties  arising  from  it,  and  to  compel  the 
observance  of  the  promises  it  implies,  and  quite  another 
affair  to  make  it  a  crime,  and  to  punish,  like  the  lowest 
malefactors,  persons  of  high,  though  mistaken,  religious 
feeling  who  voluntarily  enter  into  it.  In  the  proceedings 
recently  taken,  some  ugly  points  have  to  be  noted.  If 
Congress  had  resolved  to  make  polygamy  a  crime,  its 
conduct,  whether  politic,  or  wise,  or  just,  would,  at 
least,  have  been  straightforward.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  been  done.  By  a  forced  and  unnatural  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  law,  extending  it  to  cases  to  which  it  was 
never  meant  to  extend,  the  United  States  authorities 
attempt  to  procure  convictions  against  the  Mormons. 
Whatever  polygamy  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  what  the 
Legislature  meant  by  “lewd  practices.’*  The  convic¬ 
tion  of  Hawkins  for  adultery  may  be  technically  correct, 
but  the  law  itself  is  indefensible,  and  could  not  be 
enforced.  There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  fairness  of  proceedings  that  can  only 
be  succesafnl  by  the  use  of  the  most  odious  instrument 
of  legal  tyranny — legal  fictions,  by  which  an  innocent 
act  is  made  a  crime.  It  is  ex  post  facto  legislation, 
aggravated  by  all  the  circumstances  that  make  such 
legislation  tyrannical  and  unjust.  These  men  are  con¬ 
victed  for  an  act  which,  at  the  time  they  did  it,  was  not 
•oven  suspected  to  bo  a  crime. 

To  consider  the  subject  free  from  the  prejudice  very 
properly  excited  by  the  unjustifiable  action  of  the 
authorities,  we  ought  to  ask  whether  Congress  should 
sanction  a  law  making  polygamy  a  crime.  In  examining 
this,  which  is  the  real  question,  we  may  at  once  leave 
•out  of  account  the  religious  sanction  with  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mormons,  polygamy  is  invested.  We  readily 
grant  that  if  an  act  is  socially  a  crime,  it  must  be  put 
•down,  whatever  religion  may  say,  although  the  existence 
of  religions  scruples  may  suggest  a  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  ot  the  devotees.  In  India,  our  Government  sup¬ 
pressed  Thuggism,  the  religion  of  murder,  and  turned 
a  deat  ear  to  the  religions  clamour  of  its  votaries.  But 
there  was  this  grand  difference,  that  the  Thugs  killed 
persons  who  were  not  in  their  society  ;  if  they  had  been 
content  with  exercising  their  murderous  code  upon 
themselves,  it  might  not  have  been  a  bad  thing  to  leave 
them  alorio.  We  put  down  Suttee,  because,  in*  reality, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  widow,  although,  at  the  last  stage, 
voluntary,  was  the  result  of  social  pressure ;  a  woman, 
who  permitted  herself  to  survive  her  husband,  dragged 
through  a  wretched  existence,  embittered  by  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  her  kinsmen,  and  the  stings  of  her  own  con¬ 
science,  which  only  too  faithfully  reflected  the  prejudices 
and  cruelty  of  her  religion.  So  far  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  will  obtain  general  approval.  Now 
the  Government  had  to  deal  in  India  with  precisely  the 
same  difficulty  that  troubles  the  United  States.  A 
portion  of  its  subjects,  on  religious  grounds,  and  from 
time  immemorial,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  polygamy. 
Tliat  portion  happened  to  be  the  immense  majority  of 
the  population,  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  the  poly¬ 
gamists  are  an  insignificant  minority.  Did  the  English 
Government  set  itself  to  stamp  out  polygamy,  as  it  had 
rigorously  uprooted  Thuggism  and  Suttee  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  jealously  guarded  the  privilege  to  its  native 
subjects,  made  laws  regulating  it,  and  punished,  as 
criminals,  those  who  violated  it.  If  one  of  the  worp«»^» 
^oppressed  by  a  brutal  husband,  goes  and  liv«s  with 


well  not  exactly  different,  but  j 
in  relationship  to  the  monkeyi 
difference,  but  it  does  not  help  us  to  see  how  polygamy 
is  a  right '  of  the  dark  skin,  but  a  heinous  crime  in  a 
different  complexion.  Besides,  Abraham  and  the  patri¬ 
archs  were  not  Hindus,  and  they  were  guilty  of  poly¬ 
gamy  without  dreaming  that  it  was  a  crime  deserving 
penal  servitude.  More  to  the  purpose  is  it  to,  say  that 
the  Mormons  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  can  easily 
be  dealt  with,  but  that  we  could  not  touch  the  sacred 
institutions  in  India  without  losing  our  Eastern  Empire 
and  the  opium-trade.  But  if  polygamy  be  a  crime,  men 
the  duty  of  our  Government  is  clear;  it  must  put  it 
down  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Otherwise  we  are 
partners  in  crime  ;  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  money,  we 
connive  at  gross  iniquity.  If  the  •  British  Philistine, 
who  raises  his  voice  against  Utah,  is  willing  to  abide  by 
his  denunciations,  we  shall  gpve  him  more  credit  for 
consistency  than  for  good  sense.  For,  granting  that 
polygamy  is  a  far  worse  relation  of  the  sexes  than  mono¬ 
gamy,  and  we  do  earnestly  affirm  it,  is  it,  aft^  all,  such 
an  evil  that  we  most  place  those  who  conscientiouilj 
believe  in  it  with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  our  ix^ul^ 
tioa  ?  We  will  not  again  allude  to  the  patriarens,  but 
merely  refer  to  some  well-known  facts.  In  this  matter, 
we  are  the  slaves  of  a  word.  We  are  running  amuck  at 
a  name,  and  forgetting  the  real  nature  of  the  institn^ 
tion.  For  have  we  not  plenty  of  polygamy,  ay,  and 
of  the  very  worst  sort,  too,  in  New  York,  in  Boston, 
and  in  London  ?  Utah  polygamy  differs  from  our^ 
certainly ;  but  it  is  for  the  better.  In  Utah,  when 
a  man  is  not  content  with  one  wife,  he  goes  openly 
and  asks  another.  There  is  no  deception ;  the  second 
wife  knows  what  her  position  is  to  be,  and 
chooses  to  accept  it ;  the  first  wife  also  knows  that 
she  did  not  bargain  for  an  exclusive  possession  of 
her  husband,  and  that  she  is  not  getting  less  than 
she  agreed  for.  The  position  of  the  second  wife  is 
guarded  by  religious  sanctions ;  the  husband  no 
more  throw  her  off  than  he  can  the  first.  Her  chil^R 
have  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  lawfully-be^t^ 
children.  How  does  the  Englishman  go  about  it  r  Be 
cautiously  conceals  his  marriage,  advances  with  pro  ^ 
sions  of  love,  and  even  promises  of  marriage  to  the  ^ 
he  wants  ;  cautiously  and  cunningly  entangles  her 
meshes ;  leads  her  so  far  on  that  she  feels  herselt 
before  she  is  fully  aware  of  her  danger ;  and  a 

closes  his  real  position  when  his  purpose  is 
and  his  victim  has  lost  motive  or  power  to  remst. 
is  her  position  ?  It  is  one  of  social  min ;  she  is  co 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  her  seducer,  who 
in  a  terrified  submission,  and  turn  her  out 

or  his  convenience.  Of 

uncooinion, 

mdch  worse  than 
When  the  Divon^ 
Gladstone  moved  that, 
the  same  bouse 

_ _■  *  >  c 

Parliament  refused 
— n  when 

_  Here,  then,  was 

than  polygamy ;  yet,  so  far 


when  it  suits  his  pique 
this  is  not  called  polygamy ;  but  it  is 
and  we  venture  to  think  it  ip-  '^ery 
anything  known  in  Utah.  Bn^' 

Bill  was  before  Parliament,  Mr  < — 
if  a  husband  brought  a  wr^nan  to  live  m —  ^  ij  Ra  a 
with  his  wife,  that,  as  ^  i'fi®  French  code,  s  ou  , 
cause  of  divorce  British  Parliamen  , 

to  say  that  wife  ought  to  ^t  a  divorce,  even  ^ 
subjecl«J  to  fhis  shameful  indignity, 

SQiuething  infinitely  worse  t! —  r--j  o  ,  •  « 

was  a  British  Parliament  from  considering  it  a 
that  it  did  not  hold  it  sufficient  to  enable  a  woman 
break  the  degrading  conneclion. 
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It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  contend  that  polygamy 
is  such  a  terrible  social  evil  that  it  must  be  stamped  oat 
at  all  hazard.  On  the  contrary,  althoagh  a  lower  con¬ 
nection  than  monogamy,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  a  nation,  or  even  its  existence  in  a  very  high 
state  of  civilisation,  nor  with  the  growth  of  individual 
piety  and  all  the  virtues.  For  the  first  proposition, 
India ;  for  the  last,  the  patriarchs — are  decisive  examples. 
Whence,  then,  the  new  crusade  on  behalf  of  morality  ? 
It  arises  not  from  public  spirit  or  moral  inspiration,  but 
from  the  pique  or  intolerance.  If  the  Mormons  had 
fallen  into  loose  practices,  believing  them  to  be  wrong, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  asserting  them  to  be  right,  they 
would  never  have  been  indicted  for  “  lewd  practices ; 
but  it  is  because  they  have  raised  polygamy  into  a 
dogma,  because  they  believe  it  to  bo  right,  and  a  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  that  they  are  assailed  as  criminals.  The 
Mormons  were  at  first  persecuted  for  their  religious 
tenets,  now  it  is  for  their  social  institutions.  In  both 
cases,  the  motive  and  the  injustice  are  the  same.  If  they 
lived  in  this  country  they  could  take  women  to  live  in 
the  same  house  with  their  wives,  none  daring  to  make 
them  afraid.  The  language  of  the  American  press  dis¬ 
closes  the  spirit  of  the  persecution.  The  New  York 
Herald^  commenting  on  the  unfairness  of  Hawkins’s 
conviction,  remarks,  with  an  insolent  intolerance  that 
would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  an  old  inquisitor, 
that  he  ought  to  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  his  name 
will  live  in  history.  Another  paper,  the  New  York 
Tribuney  very  pleasantly  observes  that  the  penitentiary 
will  need  indefinite  enlargement,  and  that  the  terms  of 
imprisonment  of  some  gentlemen  will  stretch  out  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  A  taste  of  blood  is  well  known  to  have 
^  appetising  effect  on  some  animals.  The  Herald  is 
eager  for  the  fray,  and  suggests  that  the  eccentric 
dwellers  in  Oneida  Creek  should  make  the  friendly 
acquaintance  of  the  gaol.  We  admire  its  consistency, 
but  on  one  point  we  are  curious.  What  would  be  the 
effect  in  New  York  if  every  man  who  had  violated  his 
fidelity  to  his  wife  were  to  get  the  twenty  years’  penal 
servitude  about  which  they  seem  so  meny  ? 

Nor  can  we  avoid  contrasting  the  proposed  drastic 
treatment  of  polygamy  with  the  toleration  of  slavery. 
No  one  can  pretend  that  slavery  is  not  infinitely  worse 
than  polygamy.  The  position  of  the  twenty-first  wife 
in  Utah  is  as  paradise  compared  with  the  low  and  igno¬ 
minious  sufferings  of  the  slave.  Besides,  the  twenty- 
first  wife  freely  makes  her  choice,  there  is  no  violation 
of  her  freedom;  whereas  the  slave  was  wronged  and 
oppressed  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  It  is  true  that 
slavery  was  strong,  and  polygamy  is  weak  ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  possession  of  overwhelming  force 
dispenses  with  a  regard  to  justice  or  generosity.  The 
United  States  would  never  have  gone  to  war  to  free  the 
negro.  That  very  “  black  spot  ”  did  not  harass  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  North,  that  real  and  atrocious  violation 
of  the  primaiT  right  of  its  subjects  was  viewed  with 
oomplacency,  out  the  sentimental  ^evance  of  polygamy 
must  be  ruthlesslv  swent  a  wav.  If  the  Mormons  were 


the  unthinking  ferocity  of  the  New  York  press  may  bo 
propitiated  by  the  incarceration  of  Young  for  fifteen 
times  twenty  years,  but  the  princmle  upon  which  they 
act  will  bring  endless  mischief.  If  there  existed  a  real 
faith  in  the  present  social  order,  confidence  would  not 
be  placed  in  carnal  weapons.  Utah  would  be  left  to 
itself;  time  would  illustrate  the  miseries  of  polygamy; 
the  present  religious  excitement  (mainly  derived  from 
persecution)  would  subside ;  polygamy  would  have  to 
rest  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  would  then  disclose  its 
defects.  At  present  what  renders  polygamy  endurable 
is,  we  believe,  nothing  but  the  extravagance  of  religious 
zeal.  That  cannot  last,  and  polygamy,  deprived  of  its 
adventitious  support,  must  die.  The  importance  of  such 
a  lesson  it  is  not  easy  to  over-rate.  In  the  future  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  not  be  confined  to  religion.  Our 
social  institutions  will,  undoubtedly,  bo  passed  through 
the  furnace  of  scorching  criticism,  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  mankind  if  the  issues  are  determined  by  reason,  and 
not  by  the  sword.  When  questions  in  morals  come  to 
occupy  the  place  of  questions  in  religion,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  of  the  religions  wars 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  old  sword  of  perse¬ 
cution  will  be  laid  aside.  It  is  because  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States  are  bent  on  a  wrong  method  of 
dealing  with  polygamy  that  we  express  our  dissent;  if 
they  had  but  the  courage  to  leave  it  alone,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  it  would  die  a  natural  death.  That  they  should 
forego  such  an  unexampled  opportunity  of  setting  a 
high  example  of  social  toleration  is  all  the  more  to  bo 
lamented  by  those  who  admire  the  freedom  and  tho 
energy  of  its  citizens. 


must  be  ruthlessly  swept  away.  If  the  Mormons  were 
as  strong  as  the  slave-holders,  would  the  United  States 
dare  to  brand  them  as  criminals  ?  The  question  needs 
no  answer.  A  majority  can  be  cowaroly  as  well  as 
intolerant. 

All  thi^oints  to  a  new  direction  of  the  spirit  of  per¬ 
secution.  Hitherta  religion  has  been  the  battle-field,  and 
oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed  on  account  of  the  belief 
that  all  the  members  of  the  same  nation  ought  to  hold, 
or  at  least  to  profess,  one  creed.  The  deep-seated 
intolerance  of  human  nature  now  seeks  vent  in  another 
direction.  Its  maxim  is  that  we  must  all  have  the  same 
social  observances  or  customs,  and  that  dissent  from  the 
prevailing  customs  is  a  crime.  No  experiments  are  to 
be  allowed.  Oneida  Creek  must  go  down  with  Utah. 
Of  course,  we  shall  have  the  old  assumption  that  has 
cost  humanity  such  an  awful  burden  of  woe  again 
tricked  out.  We  shall  be  told,  in  flagrant  opposition  to 
fact,  that  a  society  cannot  go  on  which  permits  poly¬ 
gamy,  just  as  we  have  been  told  that  a  society  that 
tolerated  dissent  of  religion  incurred  the  guilt  of  treason 
to  God  and  the  danger  of  utter  ruin.  Utah  may  fall, 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

If,  as  is  predicted,  domestic  rather  than  Imperial  mea¬ 
sures  are  next  session  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  share  of  what  Mr 
Bruce  calls  **  consideration  ”  will  be  given  to  our  railways. 
Two  questions  at  least  are  sure,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  be  brought  before  the  House.  Mr  Bass  has  almost 
pledged  himself  to  bring  in  an  eight  hours’  Bill  for  railway 
employe8y  and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  shape  or  other  the 
proposal  to  limit  the  liability  of  the  companies  for  accidents 
to  passengers,  which  was  the  staple  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson’s  Bill  of  last  session,  will  be  revived.  There  is 
between  these  two  proposals  a  very  necessary  connection. 
On  the  one  hand  the  companies  complain,  not  without  a 
certain  show  of  justice,  that  they  are  exposed  to  liabilities 
of  a  very  exaggerated  nature.  They  point  out  that,  if 
{ahsit  omen)  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  were  to  take  a  sixpenny 
ticket  from  Kensington  to  Westminster,  and  to  be  killed  in 
traneitUy  a  jury  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  give  damages 
to  the  amount  of  the  capitalised  income  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer  in  England  ;  that  juries  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  deal  recklessly  and  unfairly  with  companies,  awarding 
damages  against  them  which  they  would  never  give  against 
an  individual ;  and  that  cases  of  damage  are  trumped  up 
by  unscrupulous  solicitors,  who  trust  to  the  notorious  animus 
of  a  jury  of  petty  tradesmen  against  a  wealthy  corporation. 
They  say,  in  effect,  that,  while  they  bring  down  fares  to  a 
positive  minimum  and  do  all  they  can  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  public,  the  public  none  the  less  regards  them 
as  its  natural  enemies,  and  upon  all  possible  occasions 
mulcts  them  as  heavily  as  it  can.  E  contra  the  public,— 
vigorously  represented  by  the  Fall  Mall  GazettOy — declares 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  railway  fares  are  extortionate,  and 
railway  accommodation  villanoup ;  that  railway  directors  hold 
it  their  business  to  get  as  much  from  the  public  as  can  by 
possibility  be  screwed  out  of  it ;  that  they  regard  an  accident 
as  a  casualty,”  only  important  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
half-yearly  dividend ;  that  they  treat  their  passengers  as  a 
planter  was  supposed  to  treat  his  negroes,  regarding  it  as 
cheaper  to  pay  for  a  few  passengers  killed  from  time  to  time, 
than  to  work  the  line  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  with 
proper  precautions ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  are  at  present 
endeavouring  to  fix  a  tariff  by  which  the  expenses  of  a 
casualty  will  bo  reduced  to  an  average,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  second  Abergele  can  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 

No  one,  we  imagine,  would  propose  that,  if  a  railway 
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company  adopts  proper  precautions,  the  legal  doctrine  of 
absolute  responsibility  should  bo  pushed  to  its  logical 
results.  If,  from  an  unforeseen  flaw,  an  axle  breaks,  or  a 
tire  is  slipped,  it  is  hard  on  the  shareholders  that  they 
should  have  at  once  to  pay  the  capitalised  income  of  every 
passenger  who  is  killed.  Were  accidents  due  to  “  the 
visitation  of  God,”  or  to  causes  which  could  not  possibly 
be  foreseen,  or  simply  to  excusable  “ Humana  incuria”  it 
would  be  fair  enough  to  limit  the  liability  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  nor  would  Sir  H.  S.  Ibbetson’s  scale  be  unreason¬ 
able.  A  passenger  who  travels  upon  a  properly  conducted 
line  of  rail,  ought  to  travel,  more  or  less,  at  his  own  risk, 
and  to  be  content  if  he  can  force  the  company  to  pay  his 
representatives  a  thousand,  or  (if  he  has  paid  a  shilling 
premium  upon  his  fare)  four  thousand  pounds.  But  the 
plain  and  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  nineteen  acci¬ 
dents  out  of  every  twenty  are  due  to  the  culpable  and 
deliberate  negligence  of  railway  officials.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this  read  the  quarterly  returns  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  A.,  a  young  and  rising  barrister,  is  killed 
because  a  pointsman  (who  has  been  on  duty  for  fifteen 
hours)  turns  the  express  into  a  short  shut-siding;  B.,  a 
large  and  wealthy  grazier,  because — in  spite  of  a  positive 
recommendation  to  that  effect  upon  a  similar  and  previous 
occasion — a  facing-point  has  not  been  properly  protected  ; 
0.,  a  widow  with  six  children,  because  a  heavy  train  has 
been  sent  out  with  break-power  so  miserably  inadequate 
that  it  has  actually  run  backwards  down  a  gradient ;  D , 
because  a  luggage  train  has  been  allowed  to  **  pick  its  way 
E.,  because  an  excursion  has  been  sent  on  **  upon  chance,” 
as  the  express  which  follows  it  is  **  pretty  sure  to  be  late 
and  F.,  because  the  company  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  taking  measures  ”  to  block  a  portion  of  its  line 
where  the  traffic  is  bewilderingly  great,  but  has  not  as  yet 
actually  carried  its  good  intentions  into  effect.  If  in  any 
one  of  these  cases  a  jury  gives  consciously  extravagant 
damages,  partly  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  or  woman,  and  partly  to  mark  its  sense  of  the 
criminal  indifference  displayed  by  the  company  to  the 
safety  of  the  public,  it,  after  all,  does  no  great  wrong. 
Bailway  directors  and  railway  managers  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  persistently  overwork  and  underpay  their 
pointsmen,  signalmen,  guards,  and  drivers.  They  know 
equally  well  that  a  railway  is  a  huge  mechanism  which 
can,  by  proper  care  and  skill,  be  so  worked  that  a  form  of 
accident  so  gross  as  a  collision  shall  be  an  impossibility. 
They  know  that,  if  the  absolute  block  system  were  every¬ 
where  introduced,  if  trains  were  fitted  with  greater  break- 
power,  if  points  and '  signals  were  properly  interlocked,  if 
facing-points  were  better  guarded,  and  if  pointsmen  were 
not  worked  to  the  point  of  idiotcy,  accidents  would  be  very 
rare.  But,  knowing  all  this,  they  also  know  that  it  pays 
them — even  at  the  present  rate  of  liability — to  work  their 
lines  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  take  their  chance  of  an 
accident,  far  better  than  it  would  pay  them  to  work  their 
line  properly,  and  to  keep  the  number  of  accidents  at  a 
minimum.  This  fact  the  public  has  found  out,  and  is  not 
unnaturally  exasperated  at. 

The  railway  companies  have  great  Parliamentary  in¬ 
fluence.  They  are  almost  as  strong  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  was  Tammany  at  New  York.  None  the  less  they 
will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion — against  which  no  corporation,  however  wealthy, 
can  for  ever  hold  out.  We  have  given  our  railway  com¬ 
panies  an  enormous  monopoly ;  they  enjoy  unique  and 
exceptional  privileges;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  them  far  more  care  and  diligence  than  from  an 
ordinary  carrier.  Were  the  postal  service  not  a  monopoly, 
we  should  have  no  right  to  expect  from  it  the  concessions 
which  we  at  present  enjoy.  But  it  is  a  monopoly,  and  we 


way  as  me  jjuxe  or  Marioorougn  stands  to  the  post-office— 
not  enjoying  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole  concern  bT 
merely  having  a  first  charge  upon  its  possible  profits.* 

If  we  adopt  this  principle,  it  becomes  at  once  sufficientlv 
easy  to  see  our  way  to  a  solution  of  the  present  difficultii 
between  the  railways  and  the  public.  A 
not  of  a  thousand,  but  of  something  more 


superior  limit _ 

like  five  thousand 
pounds — may  very  well  be  fixed  to  the  liability  of  a  rail- 
way  company  for  the  injury  or  death  of  a  passenger.  But* 
on  the  other  hand,  very  summary  powers  must  be  gWen  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  must  have  an  absolutely  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  of  heavily  fining  any  company  which 
neglects  to  remedy  a  defect  in  its  line,  or  to  adopt  a 
recommendation  made  by  a  Government  Inspector  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  A  company,  for  instance,  which  U 
warned  that  it  must  absolutely  block  a  certain  tunnel  upon 
its  line,  ought  also  to  be  told  that  it  will  be  fined  three 
thousand  pounds  if  the  tunnel  is  not  blocked  within  a 
fortnight. 

We  have  already  a  very  efficient  staff  of  Board  of  Tiade 
Inspectors.  When  a  ”  casualty  ”  happens,  of  course  an 
inspector  is  at  once  sent  down.  Of  course,  he  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  casualty  in  question  could  hare 
been  prevented  if  the  company  had  only  taken  a  certain 
obvious  and  reasonable  precaution,  the  nature  of  which  he 
very  distinctly  points  out, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  f 


way  company  for  the  injury  or  death  of 


;.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  sent, 
to  the  company.  The  secretary  reads 
it  to  the  directors,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face.  The 
directors  listen  to  it  in  solemnly  jocose  gravity.  The 
“general  manager  ”  is  sent  for.  He  lucidly  explains  that 
the  accident  or  “casualty”  is  not  likely  to  recur;  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  **  imprac¬ 
ticable  that  they  are  “  unnecessary ;  ”  that  they  would 
“involve  considerable  expense.”  Finally,  the  directora 
agree  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  “discretion” 
of  the  manager.  And  the  manager,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  he  is  expected  to  do  nothing,  does  it  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 

The  first  step,  then,  towards  a  thorough  railway  reform 
will  be  to  arm  the  Board  of  Trade  with  adequate  powers^ 
and  to  make  its  menace  something  more  than  that  “  of  s 
maiden’s  threat  to  her  pretty  bird.”  For  years  and  years 
wo  have,  almost  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  besought  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  to  grant  us  such  simple  improvements  as 
an  adequate  communication  between  the  passengers  and 
the  guard,  and  an  increased  break-power.  Now  we  must 
turn  and  demand  as  a  right  what  wo  have  been  unable  to- 
gain  as  a  favour.  If  within  a  few  years  railway  accidents 
sensibly  diminish,  there  will  then  bo  abundance  of  time  in 
which  to  fix  a  superior  limit  to  the  liability  of  the  company 
for  a  murdered  passenger.  But,  until  we  have  strengthened 
our  hold  upon  the  companies,  we  must  sternly  refuse  them, 
any  new  privileges  or  immunities.  They  have  long  enough 
been  our  masters,  and  have  proved  themselves  such  bad 
masters  that  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  their  becoming  admirable  servants.  If,  however,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  its  hands  made  strong  ad  hoc^  finds 
that  it  cannot  guard  the  public  against  massacre  and  secure 
for  it  a  proper  service  at  a  reasonable  tariff,  it  will  then  be 
high  time  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  relatioir 
between  railway  stockholders  and  the  public  upon  far 
broader  and  wider  principles  than  have  been  hitherto 
tained.  The  railway  interest  will  have  only  itself  to  blame 
if  it  prematurely  forces  this  issue  upon  the  public  notiw. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  monopolists  to  cloak  their  monop^ 
under  honesty,  good  behaviour,  and  some  pretence  to  ze  . 
But  our  railways  wish  for  all  the  privileges  of  a  ^ 

with  none  of  its  responsibilities,  and  barely  deny  that  ey 
have  “  rigged  ”  the  Lower  House  to  secure  their  end. 
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troversy^  between  the  two  factions  into  which  the  old  ing  of  the  episcopal  hold  upon  the  vulgar  clergy.  If  th# 
Progressist  party  has  aplit  wm  the  very^  different  estimate  bishops  can  do  no  good  to  the  world  and  are  powerless 
in  which  th®  great  organisation  of  working  men  was  held  even  among  those  whose  **  overseers  *’  they  especially  are, 
by  the  Sagastists  and  Zorrillists  respectively.  There  can  be  they  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  We  cannot  but  sup- 
no  doubt  that  the  suspicion  that  the  Zorrilla  Ministry  pose  that  their  learning,  “  piety,  consistency  of  life,  modera- 
tended  to  favour  the  propagation  of  the  views  of  which  tion  and  earnestness, ”  will  be  quite  as  eminent  if  they  are 
Dr  Karl  Marx  is  so  well  known  a  representative  precipi*  clothed  in  broadcloth  as  now,  when  they  still  wear  lawn 
tated  the  revolt  of  the  moderate  Progressists  under  the  and  ermine  as  badges  of  functions  that  the  Bishop  of 
leadership  of  Sagasta.  During  the  recent  negotiations  for  London  declares  to  ^  obsolete. 

a  fusion,  this  statesman  made  it  an  indispensable  condition  --  .  ■  ■  -  ■ 

of  his  reconciliation  that  Senor  Ruiz  Zorrilla  should  pledge  nnuu  irGr>rkxrrk-i?xmT? 

himself  to  support  a  policy  of  repression  with  regard  to 

the  Spanish  Internationalists.  The  present  Malcampo  ^ - 

Cabinet,  being  the  representatives  of  Senor  Sagasta’s  .  acquittal  op  eellt. 

opinions,  has  commenced  war,  accordingly  against  the  Sir,  The  result  of  the  Kelly  trial  is  little  short  of  a 

Association  ;  and  the  recent  debate  arose  out  of  a  motion  "Ul  strengthen  the  feeling  of  distrust 

Qon/M.  QaniTArlro  „  1  f  Ai,  nu  I-  With  which  Insh  juries  are  regarded,  and  lead  to  a  more 

1*  the  Chamber  stringent  repressive  policy  than  already  exists  in  Ireland, 

to  the  Home  Minister  s  declaration  that  the  International  The  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  the  severest  criticism, 
Association  was  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  for  the  evidence  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  prisoner  had 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  penal  law.  Senor  Zorrilla  fired  at  Talbot.  The  writer  of  the  atrocious  articles  which 
opposed  the  motion,  as  did  also  Castelar  and  the  advanced  appeared  from  day  today  in  the /mAman,  holding  up  themur- 
Liberals  and  Republicans.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  ^  meritorious,  with  audacity  truly  admirable, 

the  Zorrillist  Progressists  confined  their  ultimate  action  to  "I  k  ^  ^  that  taking 

......  ®  i-w  the  life  of  such  a  wretch  was  a  crime.  In  one  case  indeed  au 

simp  e  abstention.  a  result,  the  union  of  the  Oonserva-  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  “the  man  accused  of  ridding 
tive  sections  of  the  House  brought  about  a  Ministerial  the  world  of  the  monster”  was  not  the  person  even  who  fired 
victory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Malcampo  the  shot,  and  in  another  the  death  of  Tidbot  is  traced  to  the 
Cabinet  will  be  equally  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  pro-  surgeon.  Why  was  the  Irishman  allowed  to  go  on  from  day 
posed  vote  of  censure.  ^  tiying  the  case  on  its  own  account  ?  The  habit  of 


The  Bishop  op  London  on  the  Moral  Standard. — 
In  the  charge  which  he  delivered  yesterday  in  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral  the  Bishop  of  London  complained  that  “  the 
moral  standard  ”  of  society  has  been  sadly  lowered  in 
England  during  the  last  forty  years.  He  avers  that  “in 
no  period  of  the  same  length  has  the  Church  cf  England 
possessed  a  bench  of  bishops  more  deserving  of  respect, 
esteem,  and  deference,  from  their  learning,  piety,  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  life,  moderation,  and  earnestness,  and  activity 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.”  But  all  these  virtues 
are  unavailing.  The  spotless  bishops  have  no  longer  the 
authority  that  enabled  their  forerunners  to  punish  all  dis- 
obedienc3  and  heresy,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
have  lost  their  hold  on  the  people.  “The  ideas  of  moral 
obligation  are,  for  the  most  part,  governed,  or,  at  least, 
modified  by  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  thinkers  of  the  age.”  Who  are  these 
special  enemies  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Jackson  does  not 
tell  us  ;  but  he  attributes  all  sorts  of  national  degradation 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ACQUITTAL  OP  KELLY. 

Sir, — The  r^ult  of  the  Kelly  trial  is  little  short  of  a 
national  calamity.  It  will  strengthen  the  feeling  of  distrust 
with  which  Irish  juries  are  regarded,  and  lead  to  a  more 
stringent  repressive  policy  than  already  exists  in  Ireland. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  the  severest  criticism, 
for  the  evidence  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  prisoner  had 
fired  at  Talbot.  The  writer  of  the  atrocious  articles  which 
appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the  JrUhmany  holding  up  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Talbot  as  meritorious,  with  audacity  truly  admirable, 
asked  whether  twelve  men  could  be  found  to  say  that  taking 
the  life  of  such  a  wretch  was  a  crime.  In  one  case  indeed  au 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  “  the  man  accused  of  ridding 
the  world  of  the  monster”  was  not  the  person  even  who  fired 
the  shot,  and  in  another  the  death  of  Tidbot  is  traced  to  the 
surgeon.  Why  was  the  Irishman  allowed  to  go  on  from  day 
to  day  trying  the  case  on  its  own  account  ?  The  habit  of 
commenting  on  trials  in  progress  is  unfortunately  becoming 
too  frequent  with' journalists,  and  when  the  Times  offends 
against  decent  reticence  we  cannot  very  well  reprove  the  Irish¬ 
man  without  laying  ourselves  open  to  a  charge  which  the 
Government  of  Ireland — a  Government,  that  is,  uy  police  and 
Peace  Preservation  Acts — is  naturally  desirous  to  avoid 
deserving.  The  articles  to  which  I  refer  showed  that  even 
the  friends  of  Kelly  had  little  doubt  about  his  identity  with 
the  person  who  fired  the  pistol.  His  defence  was  grounded 
principally  not  on  the  question  of  identity,  but  on  the  question 
whether  death  was  due  to  the  wound  or  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  surgeon  treated  it.  The  acquittal  of  Kelly,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  that  may  be  freely  discussed. 

It  will  call  attention  to  the  worst  feature  of  that  political 
disease  which  was  superinduced  by  English  policy,  and  which 
we  are  now  with  difiSciilty  trying  to  cure — tnat  feature  is  the 
scant  respect  for  life  in  Ireland,  where  the  victim  belongs  to 
the  class  which  is  identified  with  oppression  in  the  past,  or 
that  more  repulsive  class  drawn  from  the  people  themselves, 
and  which  identifies  itself  with  treasonable  schemes  in  order 
to  betray  them  for  hire.  It  will  confirm  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  the  only  way  in  which  Ireland  can  be  ruled  is  with 
an  iron  hand.  It  will  intensify  an  illogical  prejudice  enter¬ 
tained  bv  roanv  Englishmen  still  against  the  Irish  people  :  and 


leii  us  ;  Dui  ne  auriDuies  aii  sorts  ot  national  degradation  „any  Englishmen  still  against  the  Irish  people ;  and 

to  their  efforts  to  make  man  understand  what  they  believe,  ^  that  prejudice  is  certain  to  be  pandered  to  in  very  high 
and  believe  only  what  they  can  understand.  Truth  is  now,  quarters,  it  is  the  more  important  to  protest  against  sweeping 
according  to  the  Bishop’s  lamentation,  “that  which  each  generalisations  about  race  peculiarities.^  Serious  crime  in 
one  troweth  j”  and  the  consequence  is  that  duty  is  “  that  Ireland  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  There 

which  each  one  listeth.”  Hence  the  “  painful  lowering  no  rac^  no  country,  no  history,  where  murders  ^nnot  be 
i\  1  t  j  j  •  AU  e  ‘am  found.  No  doubt  in  Ireland  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 

of  tlie  moral  standard  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  murderer  is  often  shielded  by  the  population,  who, 

and,  though  the  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  know  ^  so  unhappy  case,  sometimes  go  the  length  of  mani- 

much  about  them,  in  other  ranks  as  well ;  a  lowering  festing  sympathy  with  the  deed.  But  this  occurs  only  when 
that  is  “  testified  ”  especially  “  by  the  poetry  of  the  day —  the  victim  is  an  oppressive  landlord  or  an  informer.  There 
the  truest  test  of  the  moral  atmosphere — which,  with  very  is  no  difficulty  about  getting  evident  and  conviction  where 
many  healthy  exceptions,  tends  to  become  unspiritual,  the  murder  is  not  agrarian  or  political.  Therefore  we  must 

earthly,  sensuous,  and  is  even  dragged  at  times,  without 

f  e  ’L*  j  j  •  •  A  j  lu  u*  u  have  ourselves  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  our  own  responsi- 

altogether  forfeiting  readera  or  admirers  into  depths  which  therefor.  The  “  sofrows  of  afflicted  centuries  ”  cannot 

recall  the  foulest  strains  of  heathendom.  Seeing  that  the  removed  in  a  few  years.  Bad  Governments  have  left  us 


philosophers  have  no  more  power  of  coercion  than  the 
bishops  possess  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  poetry,  which 
is  unpbilosophical  as  well  as  unepiscopal,  that  Dr  Jackson 


legacies  of  difficulties,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  patiently 
to  try  and  cope  with  them,  we  can  have  no  locus  standi  in 
refusing  the  demand  for  Home  Rule.  As  the  peonle  find  they 
are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  landlords  and  rack  rents,  that 


is  unpbilosophical  as  well  as  unepiscopal,  that  Dr  Jackson  are  no  longer  at  the  merev  of  landlords  and  rack  ^h^ 

tbv  U  rib  •‘‘‘h  WgeT.“bj^irh  J  llrto™  aw^^^  tlio«  ^ion.  wbicl 

why  IS  It  that  he  and  his  brethren  are  unable  to  stem  the  „o/trouble  us  will  die  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Above  aU,  as 

lorrent  of  immorality  ?  They  draw  good  pay  as  spiritual  education  becomes  diffused,  the  impracticableness  of  the 
shepherds,  and  if  they  can  no  longer  hand  over  Jfatioualist  programme  and  historical  fallacies,  such  as  Mr 
heretics  to  the  Inquisition  or  the  Star  Chamber,  Butt  is  not  ashamed  to  use,  will  become  patent  to  every  Irish 
they  can  threaten  them  with  future  punishments  as  child.  We  must  wait,  and  we  shall  not  hasten  the  fruition 

of  a  policy  of  couciliation  by  unjust,  impatient,  and  i>etulant 

criticism. 

The  conduct  of  the  case  does  not  reflect  much  lustre  on 


touch  as  ever.  If  the  world  is  going  to  the  bad,  and  of  a  jwlicy  of  coucdiation  by  unjust,  impaueni,  auu 

min  nf®  it.  “0  '"The  induct  of  the  case  doet  not  reflect  much  bistre  on 

rewon  for  tbeir  continuance  in  office.  Bishop  Jackson  s  judges.  Why  was  evidence  of  faultv  medical  treatment 

spiteful  attack  upon  “the  greatest  and  most  influential  permitted  to  be  adduct,  if  the  Chief  Baron  meant  to  tell 

thinkers  of  the  age  ”  seems  to  recoil  altogether  upon  the  jury  they  should  pay  no  attention  to  it  They  had  heaitl 
saintly  body  of  Church  potentates  of  whom  he  is  one.  it,  and  doubtless  it  had  its  effect  on  their  minds.  The  fact  is, 

He  complains,  in  another  part  of  his  charge,  of  the  loosen-  Mr  Butt  is  too  strong  for  some  of  the  Irish  judges,  and  fur- 
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My  excuse  for  this  letter  is  the  belief  that  you  n 
interested  in  knowing  what  the  Welsh  have  done  for 
selves,  and  what,  through  the  exertions  of  the  R< 
Charles,  of  Aberystwith,  the  secretary  of  the  new 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  university  coUe 
Wales,  they  are  now  attempting  to  do  in  the  mat 
university  education.  I  am,  &c.,  HiNRT  Gi 


nishes  a  striking  insbince  of  the  inconvenience  ot  having  to 
pass  over  a  great  advocate,  and  invert  the  natural  order  of 
promotion.  Again,  the  ^licitor-General  is  too  zealous--too 
ctiger — as  a  prosecutor  where  the  offence  charged  is  capital. 
A  jury  is,  under  such  circumstances,  easily  prejudiced.  The 
imprisonment  of  Mr  Pigott  for  contempt  was  well  merited, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  had  the  Bench  displayed  through¬ 
out  the  trial  the  strength  which  characterised  their  dealing 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  IrUhman. 

The  way  in  which  all  the  leading  Irish  newspapers  of 
every  shade  of  politics  have  regarded  the  verdict  is  one  of 
surprise  and  regret — which  shows  that  it  is  not  only  among  the 
ignorant  peasantry  and  working  men  in  the  towns  that  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  assassination  of  Talbot  is  found.  The  word 
“  informer  excites  peculiar  horror  in  the  Irish  breast,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  the  character  is  not  a  pleasant  one  while 
it  is  identified  with  many  political  executions  in  Ireland  and 
many  expatriations.  Talbot,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  peculiar 
talent  for  the  t6U,  and,  in  a  country  where  the  people  are 
religious  and  with  whom  politics  are  a  passion,  he  offended 
unnecessarily  certain  aspirations,  and  made  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  baits  by  which  to  catch  his  vic¬ 
tims.  This  can  bo  no  excuse  for  the  murder  and  the  indecent 
exhibitions  in  Limerick  and  Dublin.  But  it  should  dull  to 
some  extent  the  point  of  our  censure,  and  must  modify  any 
opinion  which  we  may  form  on  the  case  in  its  social  and 
political  bearings.  I  am,  &c.,  D. 

THE  UOTVHBSITT  QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  your  excellent  article  on  “University  Reform,” 
in  the  Examiner  for  November  11th,  you  state  that  the 
enormous  revenues  of  from  600,000^.  to  700,000/.  per  annum 
are  “  grossly  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  now  effete 
college  system  and  you  suggest  some  very  admirable  ways 
of  using  the  funds,  in  a  readjustment  of  the  University  require¬ 
ments  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  large  mowing 
towns,  where  the  need  of  such  facilities  for  higher  education 
is  much  felt.  While  most  cordially  agreeing  with  your  argu¬ 
ment,  allow  me  to  put  in  a  plea  for  an  institution  which  will 
soon,  we  hope,  be  seen  rising  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cambridge,  and  which,  from  your  known  warm  interest  in 
the  cause,  will  have  your  good  wishes,  and  also,  I  trust,  your 
powerful  advocacy — viz.,  the  College  for  Women,  or  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  say  “Ladies,”  which  Miss  Emily  Davies  is 
striving  hard  to  get  the  funds  together  to  erect.  She  only 
wants  G’,000/.  to  start  it,  which  w'ould  be  a  mere  trifle  out  of 
the  enormous  sums  ^ou  speak  of.  The  justice  of  my  plea  is 
unquestionable,  ns  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  very  large 
sums  have  been  wrongfully  diverted  from  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  tlieir  donors,  and  have  been  employed  in  educating 
boys  instead  of  girls. 

As  a  small  set-off  against  centuries  of  such  misappropriation, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that,  following  upon  the  assistance  to  be 
mven  to  Miss  Davies’s  undertaking,  colleges  should  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  tlie  principal  towns  for  men  and  women,  or  “  ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  concurrentlyf  in  order,  to  use  the  expression 
in  another  article  in  the  same  number  of  your  paper,  “  Rising 
in  Life,”  that  “  we  may  provide  the  ladders  that  have  so  long 
been  withheld  for  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  to  ‘  rise  in 
life.’”  lara,  &c.,  K.  H. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  university  reform  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  thousands  of  Wel^men  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Especially  will  they  appreciate  that  portion  of  it 
relating  to  the  localisation  of  universities  or  of  high-class 
colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Principality 
suffers  severely  for  the  want  of  a  university  situate  in  Wales, 
and  where  Welsh  boys  could  get  a  good  education  at  a  reason¬ 
able  outlay.  To  secure  the  establi^meut  of  such  a  college,  a 
committee  has  been  at  work  for  some  years,  with  considerable 
success.  They  have  purchased  a  noble  building  at  Aberyst¬ 
with,  and  are  now  making  great  sacrifices  to  collect  a  sura 
which  will  ensure  the  opening  of  the  college  by  the  end  of 
next  year,  when,  it  is  hoped.  Government  aid  wiU  be  granted. 
The  college  is  to  be  unsectarian,  founded,  in  fact,  upon  the 
basis  of  Owen’s  College,  Manchester.  The  work  of  collect¬ 
ing^  subsci  iptions  is  wow,  because  the  denominations  have 
their  own  special  colleges,  for  the  support  of  young  ministers, 
to  maintain.  Of  such  colleges,  there  are  at  least  six  in  Wales, 
all  established  and  maintained  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
Welshmen  are,  practically,  destitute  of  a  college  for  general 
as  distinguished  from  theological  instruction.  I  know  that 
St  David’s,  at  Lampeter,  is  really  open  to  any  student, 
either  churchman  or  dissenter,  and  whether  he  intends  to 
study  for  the  church  or  not ;  but  the  professors  are  all  church¬ 
men,  and  the  college  has  always  been  devoted  to  the  training  of 
clergymen.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  ever  been  a  dozen 
non-theological  students  entered  in  any  year,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  institution  has  not  the  confidence  of  the 
?®^^**y*  Yet  this  is  the  only  Government-endo wed  ct  liege 


THE  MONEY  MARKET 


.  Whether  the  probable  requirements  on  account  of  the 
French  indemnity  and  the  United  States  Funded  Loan  are 
now  considered  to  be  less  than  anticipated,  or  whether  the 
immense  sums  which  have  recently  flowed  into  the  Bank 
have  induced  the  Bank  Of  England  directors  to  reverse 
their  policy,  is  not  known  ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
from  5  to  4  per  cent,  on  Thursday  was  quite  unexpected. 
The  favourable  figures  of  the  Bank  return  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  as  the  returns  for  the  last  few  weeks 
have  shown  a  sufiScient  increase  to  warrant  a  reduction 
according  to  the  ordinary  calculations.  The  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  high  rate  has  caused  not  only  loss  to  the 
Bank  itself  and  to  those  whose  engagements  are  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  current  Bank  rate,  but  great  uneasi^ 
ness  in  the  Money  Market,  and  anxiety,  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  unnecessary,  to  business  men  generally.  Oii 
the  alteration  becoming  known  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
prices  of  all  securities  immediately  advanced,  and  a  large 
amount  of  business  was  done  for  the  new  account. 

Consols  show  an  advance  of  ^  per  cent,  on  the  week^ 
and  close  93 1  to  ^  for  money  and  the  account. 

In  foreign  stocl^  the  fiuctuation  has  been  slight,  and 
dulness  has  prevailed.  But  a  rise  took  place  on  Thunday,. 
and  prices  leave  off  at  about  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 

Home  railway  shares  show  a  considerable  improvement,, 
in  some  cases  of  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  settlement  of  the 
account  occupied  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
showed  a  large  speculative  account  open.  Further  rumoura 
of  amalgamation  continue  to  be  circulated. 

There  has  been  great  demand  for  Canadian  railway- 
securities,  which  have  consequently  advanced,  especially 
European  and  North  American  and  Grand  Trunk. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  South  African  Dia¬ 
mond  Fields  Association  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of 
100,000/.  in  shares  of  6/.,  of  which  half  is  to  be  first- 
subscribed.  The  proposal  is  to  employ  this  capital  by 
acquiring  and  working  diamond  claims,  and  by  purchasing, 
advancing  upon,  and  selling  precious  stones  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  valuer.  The  association  also 
intend  to  undertake  the  conveyance  of  parties  to  the  dia* 
mond  fields  from  Europe,  and  to  supply  provisions,  clothing,. 
&c.,  under  mutual  arrangements. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Ocean,  Railway,  and 
General  Travellers*  Assurance  Company  (Limited),  with  a 
capital  of  200,000/.  in  40,000  shares  of  5/.  each,  and  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  policies  of  insurance 
to  railway  passengers,  for  single  journeys  to  passengers  and 
mariners  for  one  sea  voyage,  and  for  providing  against  acca- 
dental  death  or  personal  inju^  from  any  cause.  It^ 
intended  to  establish  agencies  in  every  part  of  the  globe^ 
and  thus  materially  extend  the  benefits  of  the  acciden 
assurance  system. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Colonial  T^sts- 
Corporation  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  300,000/.,  in 
of  5/.,  half  to  be  first  subscribed.  Of  these  SOjOOO^sres, 
15,177,  with  1/.  paid,  are  reserved  for  the 
the  Colonial  Securities  Company  (Linu^ed), 
have  been  taken  up  privately,  leaving  t0,000  to  be  now 
allotted.  The  corporation  takes  over  the  b^iness  o 
Colonial  Securities  Company  on  terms  “  which  will 
it  to  pay  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
commencement.”  .  •.  j\  i, 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Mining  Company  (Limits)  ® 
invited  subscriptions  for  6,000/.  10  per  cent,  deben  ur» 
with  fully  paid-up  shares  of  equal  amount  as  a  bonus.  ^ 

The  directors  of  the  English  Bank  of  Bio  de 
(Limited)  have  declared  a  dividend  on  account  of  4  p® 
cent.  (8s.  per  share),  payable  on  the  9th  of  December. 
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■With  regard  to  the  Italian  Rentes  of  1861,  the  coupons 
of  which  are  exhausted,  it  has  been  notified  that  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  old  bonds  for  new  ones  will  be  made  by 
Messrs  De  Rothschild  Freres  in  Paris. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  931  to  93i. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95l  to  95J; 
Egyptian  Seren  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  87i  to  87};  ditto  Seten 
per  Cents.,  1868,  82}  to  82} ;  ditto,  ^ven  per  Cents.,  Khedive, 
72}  to  72}  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98}  to  98};  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  ICi  to  10};  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  62  to  62};  Peruvian 
Five  per  Cents.,  94  to  94};  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  32}  to 
32};  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  2}  to  2};  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
47}  to  48} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  64}  to  65 ;  ditto,  1869,  548 
to  54f ;  and  ditto,  1871,  3}  to  3  dis. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  68}  to  68}  ;  Caledonian, 
118}  to  118};  Great  Eastern,  49}  to  49};  Great  Western,  110 
to  110};  Great  Northern  “A.,”  161  to  162;  London  and  North- 
Western,  147}  to  148} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  27}  to  27} ; 
Metropolitan,  73}  to  73} ;  ditto.  District,  32}  to  33 ;  Midland, 
137}  to  138 ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  174}  to  174} ;  Sheffield, 
72}  to  73 ;  and  South-Eastern,  98}  to  99. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  112  to 
114;  Anglo-Mediterranean  Telegraph,  159  to  160  ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  8}  to  8};  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  11}; 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  10}  to  10} ;  French  Atlntic  Telegraph, 
21}  to  318  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9}  to  9};  India  Rubbers,  46}  to  47 ; 
Ottoman  Banks,  13}  to  12}  ;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  31}  to 
32}. 


LITERARY. 


SuinjAT  Lxctube  Society. — On  Sunday  last  a  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Jiram  Row  (of  Mysore)  on  “  Education  in  India.” 
He  commenced  by  observing  that,  of  all  the  questions  at  present 
agitating  the  public  mind,  the  most  important  was  that  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Confining  himself  to  one  phase  of  that  question,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  review  the  present  state  of  education  in  India,  remarking 
on  what  were  its  shortcomings,  and  suggesting  the  nature  of  the 
emendations  necessary  for  its  success  in  the  objects  for  which  it 
has  been  undertaken.  There  are  two  systems  of  education  under 
English  auspices  at  present  operating  in  India;  the  secular  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Government,  and  the  religious  by  Christian  mission¬ 
aries,  sent,  by  private  enterprise,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  to  the  Christian  beliefs.  Taking  the  last  first,  the 
lecturer  disclaimed  any  intention  of  treating  it  with  levity  or 
dbrespect ;  indeed,  regarding  these  efforts,  as  made  under  the 
impression  that  the  Hindoos,  pagans,  and  heathens  were  lost, 
unless  brought  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  bow  the  knee 
to  Christian  idols,  the  Hindoos  could  not  be  too  grateful  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  its  most  zealous  apostles,  Christianity  has  not  succeeded 
in  India.  It  has  utterly  failed  amongst  the  intelligent  and  educated 
Hindoos,  the  few  converts  made  being  amongst  the  very  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  class, — people  incapable  of  conceiving  the 
simplest  points  of  divergence  between  the  faith  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  and  that  they  have  embraced.  In  explaining  the  cause  of 
this,  the  lecturer  reviewed  the  different  classes  into  which  the 
Hindoos  may  be  divided  according  to  their  education.  The  first, 
those  who  have  received  no  education  at  all,  English  or  Hindoo. 
The  second,  those  who  have  received  a  partial  education  of  both 
kinds.  The  third,  those  who  have  extended  their  studies  into  the 
fields  of  scientific  investigation.  Lastly,  those  who,  devoid  of  any 
English  education,  and  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  European  j 
science,  are  yet  thoroughly  versed  in  Hindoo  science  and  phi-  I 
losophy.  With  the  first  alone  was  it  possible  that  Christianity 
could  have  any  success  whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  even  to  them, 
Christianity  was  not  suitable ;  to  ignorant  minds  the  more 
tangible  the  object  presented  for  adoration,  the  firmer  its  hold ; 
anything  like  abstraction  being  too  difficult  for  reception. 
Christianity,  with  its  medley  of  dogma  and  theory,  half  fetish, 
half  metaphysical,  cannot  succeed  like  a  religion  that  is 
purely  fetish,  and,  therefore,  easy  of  comprehension.  With  the 
second  class,  the  case  is  more  hopeless  still.  Even  the  mode¬ 
rately-educated  Hindoo  has  an  intelligence  quick  enough  to 
see  the  defects  in  a  scheme  that,  after  2,000  years,  leaves  as  much 
sin  and  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the  world  as  it  found  in  it.  With 
the  third,  it  is  even  still  worse.  They  who  have  learned  to  regard 
the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  nature  as  the  highest  data  of 
experiment  and  the  only  foundation  of  true  knowledge,  will  not 
accept  in  its  place  arbitrary  interposition,  sudden  suspensions, 
and  unnatural  interference  with  natural  laws.  Not- down  the 
throats  of  such  as  these  can  the  missionary  hope  to  cram  his  stories 
of  speaking  donkeys  and  suns  that  stand  paralysed  in  their  course. 
Nor  has  it  any  chance  with  the  last,  the  Brahmins,  philosophers 
and  pundits,  who,  if  they  countenance  or  even  encourage  the 
popular  beliefs,  do  it  only  as  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
did  the  superstitions  of  their  day.  The  lecturer  here  gave  a  very 
interesting  examination  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hindoo, 
which,  he  contended,  was  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most 
^0,  and  that  to  which  that  of  our  own  day  was  tending  to  return. 
He  conclude^l  by  an  emphatic  recommendation  of  scientific  eduoa-, 
tion  in  India,  the  want  of  this  being  at  present  the  great  defect  in 
the  Government  system. 


PROFESSOR  BLAOKIE  ON  MORALS. 

Four  of  Morals:  Soeratss^  Aristotle^  ChristianUy^  Utili- 

tariemtsm.  By  Professor  Blackie.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and 
Douglas. 

There  is  a  kind  of  controyersy  that  has  brought  the  art 
of  debate  into  discredit.  It  excites  much  heat,  produces 
a  wild,  tumultuous  skirmishing,  and,  when  it  is  over,  leaves 
all  parties  pretty  much  as  they  were,  except  for  the  blows. 
Professor  Blackie’s  lucubrations  are  of  this  sort.  lie  says 
much  that  is  amusing,  a  little  that  is  instructive,  perhaps, 
were  it  not  overdone,  and  some  things  of  an  inspiring 
character ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  merits  of  his  book  are 
buried  under  its  faults.  Professor  Blackie  is  a  kind  of 
Ishmaelite ;  he  hits  all  round,  and,  we  might  add,  he  praisea 
all  round  ;  but  whether  his  sarcasm  or  his  Battery  would 
be  the  more  distasteful  to  the  objects  of  it,  we  can  hardly 
say.  Thus,  Bentham  suffers  terribly.  Professor  Blackie  calhs 
attention  to  the  exhibition  of  ignorance,  insolence,  and 
impertinence  in  Bentham’s  remarks  on  Plato  and  Socrates^ 
and  we  are  afterwards  told  that  he  was  **  a  saint  **  iu  hia 
way.  Martin  Luther,  for  a  more  heinous  degree  of  the 
same  offence  (for  he  calls  Aristotle  **  that  histrionic  mounte¬ 
bank  ”),  is  let  off  easily,  for,  is  he  not  a  man  **  with  the 
sword  of  sacred  wrath  in  his  tongue?’^  But,  as  we  shall 
see,  Mr  Blackie  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  he  imputes  to  Ben¬ 
tham,  of  worshipping  **  the  great  goddess,  Oonsistency.’* 

Before  noticing  Professor  Blackie’s  criticism  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ask  whether  he  haa^ 
anything  new,  anything  of  his  own,  to  contribute  to  tho 
progress  of  ethical  science.  We  shall  do  him  no  injustico^ 
if  we  say  that  he  does  not  even  imagine  that  he  has.  Lest 
we  should  unintentionally  understate  his  case,  we  shall  give 
it  in  his  own  words.  **  Truthfulness,  under  every  form  of 
thought  or  action,  is  the  grand  law  of  reasonableness,  and, 
in  virtue  of  this,  the  grand  rule  of  conduct.”  Truthfulness- 
I  is,  then,  the  rule  of  conduct.  Again,  ”  to  act  reasonably, 
that  is,  truthfully,  or  in  conformity  with  the  reality  of 
things.”  What  may  be  the  awful  consequence  of  deviating 
from  **  the  reality  of  things  i”  ”  Know  for  certain,  on 
each  occasion  that  your  thought  or  your  act  deviates 
from  right  reason,  that  thus  far  you  are  not  your  proper 
self,  you  are  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  man.”  In 
answer  to  tho  question,  ”  Why  should  I  keep  my  word  ?” 
Mr  Blackie  gives  a  very  different  answer  to  Paley,  and  his 
answer  very  well  expresses  his  moral  theory.  ”  We  speak 
the  truth,  therefore,  and  we  are  bound  to  keep  our  promise, 
not  because  experience  proves  that  society  could  not  exist 
for  a  single  day  under  the  prevailing  infiuence  of  all  sorts 
of  falsehood,  nor  again  because  it  can  be  proved  by  a  formal 
induction  that  to  speak  the  truth,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the 
best  way  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ....  but  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  deeper- 
and  more  near  to  the  heart  of  the  individual  man, 
springing,  as  we  have  said,  directly  out  of  the  essential 
truthfulness  and  reasonableness  of  nature.”  The  student 
of  ethical  history  is  familiar  with  this  jargon ;  a  cross 
between  the  intellectualism  of  Clarke  and  the  quaint 
conceits  of  Wollaston.  Upon  the  value  of  such  a  theory 
of  morals  we  shall  not  call  Mill  or  Bentham  into  court. 
The  history  of  ethical  speculation,  through  Hutcheson, 
Butler,  Kant,  and  Hansel,  all  on  the  same  side  as  Clarke, 
is  the  best  commentary  on  Professor  Blackie’s  attempt  to- 
invest  himself  with  the  old  clothes  of  the  most  barren 
period  of  British  philosophy.  It  may  be  said,  without  any 
exaggeration,  that  Professor  Blackie  has  seized  upon  tho' 
weakest  of  all  the  systems  of  morals  ever  developed  in  thia 
country  to  raise  it  to  honour,  just  as  with  equal  perversity 
he  has  endeavoured  to  bring  to  the  dust  that  which  has- 
always  had  the  strongest  hold  on  the  British  mind.  Tha 
moral  systems  of  Clarke  and  Wollaston,  which  Mr  Blackie 
dresses  up  for  us,  are  based  upon  a  mere  trick  of  words, 
upon  the  application  to  morals  of  language  that  belongs  to« 
intellectual  science.  We  speak  of  the  truth  of  facts,  and* 
the  rightness  of  actions  ;  Wollaston  and  Mr  Blackie  achieve 
a  momentary  effect,  confusing  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  the  detection  of  verbal  fallacies,  and  the  unravelling  of 
verbal  puzzles,  by  talking  of  the  truth  of  actions.  If  Pro— 
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fessor  Blackie  bad  desired  to  .set  up  amoral  theory  in  oppo> 
si  lion  to  utilitarianism,  he  might  have  gone  to  Butler,  to 
3Iansel,  to  Kant,  or  to  Hegel,  or,  if  he  had  had  anything 
of  his  own,  he  might  have  given  us  that ;  but  he  shows  his 
sagacity  by  taking  up  with  an  old-fashioned  jargon  nowhere 
itiorc  repudiated  than  among  those  who,  in  modem  times, 
have  sought  to  find  some  other  basis  of  morals  than 
utility. 

Chivalry  is  of  the  essence  of  Professor  Blackie ;  hence  it 
appears  to  be  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  champions 
the  weakest  theories  and  the  weakest  parts  of  those  theo¬ 
ries,  on  the  other  he  runs  full  tilt  against  the  strongest 
positions  with  a  heroic  indifference  to  the  result.  With  a 
generosity  equally  characteristic  of  the  Professor,  he  gives 
up  “  the  fields  of  jurisprudential  and  legislative  economy 
to  Bentham,  and  says  that  **  for  his  services  in  applying  his 
hivourite  maxim  to  various  departments  of  political,  juridical, 
and  social  reform,  the  world  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  grate¬ 
ful.”  We  do  not  think  Bentham  would  have  asked  anything 
more.  Mr  Blackie  complains,  however — for  he  reasons  not  like 
a  philosopher,  but  takes  up  his  parable  as  a  prophet — that 
utilitarianism  is  not  a  good  generator  of  moral  steam,  and 
aot  fitted  to  turn  “  the  ingenuous  youth  of  this  country  ” 
into  heroes.  Here  he  mistakes  altogether  the  function  of 
moral  philosophy.  The  duty  of  a  preacher  is  to  inspire 
his  hearers  with  a  strong  regard  for  the  particular  doc¬ 
trines  or  practices  that  he  wishes  to  see  adopted ;  the  duty 
of  a  scientific  moralist  is  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rules  of  conduct  generally  prevailing,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
to  find  out  what  rules  should  from  time  to  time  be  adopted, 
both  in  our  laws  and  in  our  lives,  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
•f  mankind.  The  utilitarian  thinks  he  can  do  so  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  he  would  search  history,  study  the  laws  of  human 
mature,  and  mark  his  own  and  others*  experience,  and  from 
those  sources  would  endeavour  to  determine  the  wisest 
rules  of  conduct.  The  rationalising  moralist  thinks  that 
wo  have  already  in  our  own  mind  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
right  conduct,  and  that  we  have  simply  to  exercise  a  little 
prudence  in  applying  the  dictates  of  our  nature  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  realise  the  greatest 
perfection  of  our  nature  and  of  our  race.  The  difference 
between  the  two  philosophies  is  upon  a  question  of  fact, 
and  the  impenrtation  of  affected  or  real  moral  indignation 
into  the  question  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  the  con- 
tioversy  whether  a  dead  fish  weighed  more  in  water  than 
a  living  one. 

What  completes  the  condemnation  of  Professor  Blackie 
is  that,  “in  his  own  peculiar  way,”  he  recognises  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  duty  of  a  preacher  and  of  a  scientific 
moralist,  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  Aristotle  is  one  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  whom  he  has  selected  for  eulo- 
giura,  and  whom  he  exalts  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
modern  luminaries.  But  Aristotle  was  about  as  great  a 
sinner  in  respect  of  preaching  as  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  upon  whom 
the  vials  of  the  Professor’s  stage-thunder  descend.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie  accordingly  notes,  not  as  a  crime  or  atrocious 
blunder,  but  as  a  “  deficiency,”  on  the  part  of  Aristotle, 
that  “  this  morality  is  merely  prudential  and  calculating  ; 
it  regulates,  but  it  does  not  move.”  So  much  for  the 
offence  ;  now  for  the  extenuation.  ”  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  he  commits  the  folly  of  attempting  to  construct  a 
steam-engine  without  steam.  He  finds  the  steam  there, 
and  the  engine,  too,  ready  made,  and  his  only  object  is  to 
supply  a  regulator,  because  a  regulator  is  the  chief  thing 
wanted.”  This  is  exactly  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Mr 
lyiill’s  ethical  dissertations.  God  did  not  make  man,  and 
leave  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  him  rational,”  says  an  old 
enemy  of  the  Greek  philosopher ;  we  may  say  that  ”  God 
did  not  make  man,  and  leave  it  to  Professor  Blackie  to  give 
him  emotions.”  The  idea  that  the  work  of  moral 
philosophy  is  to  supply  ”  steam  ”  to  human  nature  is 
©n  a  par  with  the  notion  that  the  object  of  logic  is  to  give 
it  reason.  Professor  Blackie  thinks  that,  for  the  purpose 
©f  stimulating  and  strengthening  individual  conscience,  the 
views  of  Bentham  and  Mill  are  not  so  well  suited  as  those 
©f  Clarke  and  Wollaston.  That  is  a  small  matter  which 
does  not  affect  the  philosophical  question.  But,  we  think, 
©yen  on  this  point  a  believer  in  utilitarianism  could  con- 
mnee,  or,  at  aU  events,  demonstrate  to,  JProf^sor  Blackie 


that  his  prejudice  arises  from  a  complete  and  grots  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  that  he  assails,  and  that  if 
he  had  but  given  half  the  time  to  patient  study  of  utili¬ 
tarianism  that  he  has  given  to  the  composition  of  cari¬ 
caturing  epigrams  upon  it,  he  might  have  seen  that 
utilitarianism  had  a  side  as  favourable  to  snoeessful 
preaching  as  any  moral  system.  But  we  should  not 
recommend  any  to  make  the  attempt.  They  might 
succeed  too  well ;  and  Professor  Blactie,  after  writing  a 
book  against  utilitarianism,  might  do  it  the  signal  dis¬ 
service  of  writing  as  foolish  a  book  in  its  favour. 

Another  of  Professor  Blackie’s  favourite  and  fundamental 
misconceptions  is  that  morality,  as  a  science,  depends  on 
religion.  Here,  again,  he  is  as  inconsistent  as  he  is  un¬ 
sound.  It  so  happens  that  Paley  was  both  an  utili¬ 
tarian  and  a  clergyman.  He  made  religion,  in  the  most 
pointed  and  practical  way,  the  basis  of  his  ethical 
system.  Virtue  is  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to 
God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  life.  In  this  view  Paley 
has  not  been  followed  by  most  utilitarians,  nor,  indeed,  by 
any  ethical  writers,  except  the  dragooned  mouthpieces  of 
Homan  Catholicism.  To  make  ethics  depend  on  religion, 
as  has  been  long  seen,  is  to  destroy  the  independence  and 
existence  of  both.  Christian  moralists  even,  except  in  the 
pulpit,  [cautiously  keep  back  the  divine  agency.  To  say 
that  God’s  will  is  “  the  ultimate  source  of  virtuous  con¬ 
duct,”  as  Professor  Blackie  contents  himself  with  saying, 
is  no  more  than  to  say  that  God’s  will  is  **  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  universe  and  just  as  this  last  proposition  is 
of  no  use  to  the  student  of  physical  science,  so  the  other 
has  no  visible  connection  with  a  system  of  moral  conduct. 
In  the  hands  of  Professor  Blackie,  the  dependence  of  reli¬ 
gion  on  morality  degenerates  into  a  vague  and  impotent 
generality.  With  characteristic  consistency,  therefore,  he 
introduces,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  indictment  against 
utilitarianism  that  it  **  disembowels  theology  of  all  sub¬ 
stance,  and  freezes  the  breath  of  all  natural  piety.” 

We  must  regard  this  part  of  Professor  Blackie's  book  as 
merely  intended  to  stir  up  the  prejudices  of  persons  with 
whom  he  disagrees  as  much  as  he  does  with  Mill  or 
Bentham.  But  the  culmination  of  this  style  remains  to  be 
noticed.  The  meaning  of  ”  disembowelling  theology  ”  is, 
in  plain  English,  atheism.  What  is  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  charge  rests  ?  At  the  present  moment,  Mr  Mill 
and  Mr  Bain  are  our  leading  utilitarian  representatives. 
Professor  Blackie  does  not  pretend  to  find  in  any  of  their 
writings  a  single  sentence  of  atheism.  In  former  time^ 
Locke,  Paley,  Hartley  were  no  less  conspicuous  for  their 
Christianity  than  for  their  utilitarianism.  Austin’s  theism 
is  written  in  his  works.  These  are  the  chief  names.  There 
remains  Hume.  Hume  was  an  atheist;  Hume  was  an 
utilitarian ;  therefore  utilitarianism  is  a  doctrine  of  atheism. 
Is  this  tissue  of  puerile  fallacy  the  rock  upon  which 
Professor  Blackie  builds  ?  He  has  nothing  half  w  strong. 
AU  he  can  say  is  that  Hume’s  theory  of  causation  is,  in 
his  opinion  (not  Hume’s},  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God ;  therefore  utilitarianism  m  athei^ 
Positively,  that  is  the  only  scrap  or  shred  of  evidence  that 
wo  have  been  able  to  find  for  the  daring — and,  if  we  coul 
persuade  ourselves  to  adopt  Professor  Blackie’s  language, 
we  should  say  ”  impudent  ” — attempt  to  foist  on  the 
cates  of  utility  the  charge  of  atheisnii.  A  similar  charge 
has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  brought  not  oiUy 
Socrates,  but  against  Aristotle,  and,  indeed,  against  every 
great  man  who  has  ever  endeavoured  to  lift  the  ® 
enlightenment  to  guide  the  unsteady  steps  of  hun^ 
progress.  What  is  most  reprehensible  and  disgra 
is  that  Professor  Blackie  should,  afc^^is  time  of  Jp 
try  to  raise  the  cry  of  “  no  atheism,”  the  analogue^  m 
speculation  of  Taper  and  Tadpole’s  cry  of  ”  no  popery 
political  movements.  .  . 

Only  one  of  Professor  Blackie’s  four  lecture#  i#  ne 
naUy  devoted  to  utilitarianism,  but  throughout  them  ^ 
is  made  to  crop  up.  ‘  To  look  upon  his  attack  seriously  w 
almost  iippotoible.  When  misrepresentation  S  ^ 

caricature,  serioais  reasoners  withdraw  from  the  . 
whole#dK>ov  is  of  value  only  as  an  index  ^  .. 

Blackie’s  sentiments  and  prejudices ;  as  a  .  . 

systems  criticised  it  is  worse  than  useless.  To  gi^®» 
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example,  aa  an  account  of  Professor  Bain’s  theory  of  con¬ 
science  “  that  conscience  in  the  breast  is  a  mere  reflection 
of  the  external  model  in  the  statute  book,”  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  imperfect  and  incomplete.  It  prepares  us, 
however,  for  being  told  that  utilitarianism  ”  degrades 
morality  from  a  manifestation  of  true  expression  [whatever 
that  may  be],  pure  emotion,  and  lofty  purpose,  into  a  low 
consideration  and  a  slippery  calculation  of  external  conse¬ 
quences.”  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  this  jumbled 
caricature,  but  we  must  remind  Professor  Blackie  that 
it  was  for  applying  this  pernicious  doctrine  to  “  various 
departments  of  political,  juridical,  and  social  reform  that 
the  world  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  grateful  ”  to  Bentham. 
Again  he  says  of  the  utilitarian  school  that  it  is  one  ”  whose 
natural  element  is  Epicurean  ease,  sensual  indulgence, 
and  prudential  calculation.”  This  may  be  a  very  accurate 
description  of  the  bastard  utilitarianism  that  exists  in 
Professor  Blackie’s  imagination  ;  but,  the  moment  it  is 
applied  to  facts,  its  ridiculous  absurdity  is  apparent.  The 
Professor  has  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
proposition,  and  he  asks  himself  how  such  a  school  could 
have  at  its  head  Mr  J.  8.  Mill.  The  Professor  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  amusingly 
audacious  :  it  is  that  Mr  Mill  is  not  a  utilitarian.  He  thinks 
so,  and  the  world  thinks  so,  but  Mr  Blackie  knows  better  : 
the  fact  is  that  Mr  Mill  is  too  good  a  man  to  belong  to  such 
a  school ;  and  is,  little  as  he  knows  it,  an  intuitionalist 
and  believer  in  innate  ideas.  This  will  be  a  revelation  to 
Mr  Mill. 

Two  fallacies  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Professor’s  lucu¬ 
brations.  The  first  is  that  all  who  disagree  with  him 
give  evidence  of  some  deficiency  of  character.  They  want 
heart,  or  imagination,  or  something  else,  and  hence  their 
holding  opinions  at  variance  with  Professor  Blackie’s. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  requires  no  exposure  ;  it  admits  of 
so  easy  a  retort.  The  next  fallacy  is  to  assume  that  certain 
tenets  have  an  immoral  tendency ;  and,  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  most  worthy  men  have  approved  those  tenets, 
then  to  say  that  they  are  inconsistent.  It  is  the  old  story, 
when  the  facts  are  against  a  pet  theory,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts.  Philosophical  discussion  could  not  be 
conducted  upon  Professor  Blackie’s  principles  without  at 
once  degenerating  into  silly  personalities.  He  tells  us  that 
it  is  the  natural  right  of  a  minority  to  question  an  esta¬ 
blished  creed  ;  but  he  speaks  of  persecution  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  as  a  ”  lofty  intolerance,”  and  has  nothing  more  to 
say  of  the  murder  of  Servetus  by  the  Calvinists  than  that 
”  it  was  only  a  great  legal  and  theological  mistake.” 
According  to  the  Professor,  the  atmosphere  of  demo¬ 
cracy  is  a  ”  demoralising  miasma.”  Such  amenities  as 
the  **  extreme  nonsensicality  of  Mill  ”  abound.  Helvetius 
is  ”  an  ingenious  fool ;  ”  Comte  ”  a  conceited  French 
dogmatist.”  Calling  names  may  be  a  lively  amusement, 
but  it  is  not  philosophy.  To  the  “  four  phases  of  morals  ” 
that  he  professes  to  describe,  Professor  Blackie  unconsciously 
adds  a  fifth. 

If  the  book  now  before  us  had  not  come  from  a  Professor 
who,  in  a  purely  literary  way,  is  capable  of  being  of  service 
to  the  world,  we  should  have  at  once  consigned  it  to  the 
waste-basket.  There  is,  however,  so  little  attention  given 
in  education  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  so  much  ignorance 
prevails,  that  his  book  can  be  mischievous.  Professor 
Blackie  sets  himself  up  as  a  sort  of  High  Priest  of  Truth¬ 
fulness,  yet  a  work  more  full  of  misrepresentations  than 
this  panegyric  on  truth,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
When  the  Professor  goes  forth  on  what  he  would  have  us  con¬ 
sider  a  holy  war,  he  leaves  such  blunt  weapons  as  fairplay  at 
home.  If  we  were  to  use  the  word  “lie,”  not  in  its  proper 
meaning,  but  in  the  way  Professor  Blackie  misuses  it,  we 
should  define  his  book  as,  for  the  most  part,  **  a  bundle  of 
lies  bound  in  pasteboard.”  Of  wilful  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation  we  entirely  acquit  him,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  his  intelligence.  *  He  has  entirely  miscalculated 
his  powers,  when  he  thinks  himself  able  to  set  up  as  a 
philosopher.  He  has  neither  the  acuteness  nor  the  sobriety 
and  calmness  of  judgment  necessary  for  such  a  task.  Let 
him  be  content  with  translation  or  purely  literary  work, 
and  he  will  earn  thanks  where  at  present  he  produces  only 
contempt. 


-  '  - ■■ 

MB  COX’S  MEDLEVAL  ROMANCES. 

Popular  Jiomamces  qf  the  Middle  Ayw.  By  OsorgS  W.  Cox, 
M.A^  Author  of  ‘  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nationa,* 
and  Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  Longnaans. 

W  hether  Mr  Cox  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  threads  that  run  through  all  the  great 
epics  of  what  are  grouped  as  the  Aryan  nations,  and  in  the 
interpretation  that  he  consequently  puts  upon  such  old  talcs 
as  those  of  Arthur  and  Boland,  Beowulf  and  Havelok,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  welcome  service  he  renders  to 
both  old  and  young  by  the  publication  of  this  work.  The 
story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  re-told  by  Mr  Cox 
himself,  occupies  nearly  half  of  it ;  and  in  the  remainder 
we  have  the  mythical  histories  of  Merlin,  Sir  Tristram, 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Boland,  Olger  the 
Dane,  Havelok,  and  Beowulf,  contributed  by  Mr  E.  H. 
Jones.  The  versions  are  all  very  graceful  and  readable, 
and  they  are  here  given  with  such  omissions  from  the  older 
editions  os  will  leave  them  **  in  a  form  which  shall  retain 
their  real  vigour  without  the  repulsive  characteristics  im¬ 
pressed  on  them  by  a  comparatively  rude  and  ignorant 
age,’*  and  in  the  way  that  seems  most  likely  to  enable  us 
to  “  learn  what  they  really  were,”  instead  of  “  seeing  them 
through  a  glass  which  shall  reflect  chiefly  our  own  thoughts 
I  about  them,  and  throw  over  them  a  colouring  borrowed 
from  the  sentiment  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

In  that  phrase  Mr  Cox  appears  to  point  especially  at  the 
Poet  Laureate’s  *  Idylls  of  the  King,’  but  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  he  also  has  not  attempted,  in  a  different 
way,  to  colour  the  stories  with  a  ”  sentiment  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  His  narrative  is  as  honestly  worded  as  it 
can  be  ;  but  his  introduction  aims  at  giving  to  it  a  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  old  writers,  the  first  collectors  of  the  oral 
traditions  whom  we  know  of,  most  certainly  never  in¬ 
tended.  Mr  Cox  thinks  that  “  the  whole  genuine  epical 
literature  of  the  Aryan  race — that  is,  all  the  poems  which 
are  strictly  of  popular  growth — relate  a  story  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  and 
the  course  of  the  day  and  the  year and,  according 
to  this  theory,  he  annotates  the  cluster  of  Arthurian 
legends.  As  to  the  amount  of  historical  truth  in  these 
legends,  or  whether  they  contain  any  truth  at  all,  he  does 
not  concern  himself.  All  that  he  deems  important,  over 
and  above  the  simple  and  transparent  beauty  of  the  legends 
themselves,  is  ”  the  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same 
features,  either  in  different  portions  of  the  same  story 
or  in  other  legends,  which  both  shows  how  each  romance 
has  been  brought  into  shape  and  determines  its  affinity 
with  other  versions  of  the  same  tale.”  Thus  : 

In  the  form  which  the  Arthur  myth  had  assumed  in  the  time 
of  Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  we  are  confronted  at  the  outset  with  a 
counterpart  to  the  story  of  Alkmine  and  Amphitryon  in  the 
device  by  which  Uther  Pendragon  gains  access  to  Igcrne,  the  wife 
of  Gorlois.  The  incidents  which  follow  the  birth  of  her  child 
Arthur  carry  us  to  the  tales  which  tell  us  of  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  the  Persian  Cyrus,  the  Latin  Romulus,  or  the  Theban 
Oidipous.  The  reasons  which  compel  us  to  banish  the  Arthur 
legend  from  the  region  of  history  into  the  circle  of  myth  would 
justify  us  in  comparing  the  golden  robe  in  which  the  new-born 
Arthur  is  wrapped  with  the  golden  robe  in  which  Cyrus  is 
arrayed,  each  as  the  child  of  a  king,  and  both  with  the  fair  white 
raiment  which  the  nymphs  placed  round  the  newly-born  i’hoibos, 
when  they  washed  him  with  pure  water  in  the  morning-land  of 
Delos.  All  these  heroes  are  made  known  by  doing  something 
which  others  cannot  do ;  but  the  mode  in  which  Arthur  is  revealed 
is  identical  with  that  in  which  Sigmund  is  made  known  in  the 
Volsung  tale.  In  the  Arthur  story  the  sword  is  firmly  fixed  in 
an  iron  anvil ;  in  the  Volsung  legend  it  is  thrust  into  the  roof- 
tree  by  the  one-eyed  stranger  who  appears  with  a  slouched  hat 
and  a  spotted  cloak.  If,  in  the  one  case,  we  have  the  inscription 
that  he  who  can  pull  the  sword  out  of  the  stone  and  anvil  is 
rightwise  born  King  of  England;  in  the  other  the  one-eyed  old 
man  says,  **  Whoso  draweth  this  sword  from  this  stock  shall  have 
the  same  as  a  gift  from  me,  and  shall  find  in  good  sooth  that 
never  bare  he  better  sword  in  hand  than  is  this.”  If  the  weapon 
yields  to  Arthur’s  touch  although  all  others  strive  in  vain  to  stir 
it,  80  Sigmund  when  he  sets  hand  to  the  sword  Gram  “  pulls  it 
from  the  stock,  even  as  if  it  lay  loose  before  him,  though  it  would 
in  no  wise  come  away  howsoever  others  tugged  at  it.”  It  may 
certainly  be  maintained  that  the  Arthur  version  is  a  direct  copy 
of  the  Sigmund  myth ;  but  few  will  assert  that  the  latter  was 
directly  suggested  by  the  myth  of  Theseus,  who  draws  from 
beneath  the  great  stone  the  sword  of  his  father  Aigeus,  the  sword 
with  which  Perseus  had  slain  the  mortal  Gorgon.  ^  This  weapon 
reappears  necessarily  in  the  myths  of  all  lands.  It  is  the  Morglay 
which  Bevis  wields,  the  Durandal  which  flashes  like  the  sun  in 
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the  handi  of  Roland.  When  Arthur  draws  it  from  its  sheath,  it 
gleams  on  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  like  the  blaze  of  thirty  torches ; 
when  Achilleus  bolds  it  np,  the  splendour  leaps  up  to  hearen  like 
the  lightning. 

Such  a  tracing  of  analogies  and  identities  is  very 
interesting,  though  there  is  danger  in  attributing  to  a 
common  source  many  incidents  that  may  be  like  one 
another  merely  by  accident.  And  when,  from  detecting 
analogies  and  identities,  Mr  Cox  proceeds  to  define  their 
source,  he  seems  to  be  in  yet  greater  danger  of  making 
erroneous  inferences.  It  is  not  often  that  he  can  work  out 
as  clear  a  hypothesis  as  in  this  paragraph  : 

With  his  election  as  king  begin  the  toils  and  the  wanderings  of 
Arthur.  No  sooner  is  one  enemy  overcome  than  another  assails 
him  from  some  other  quarter.  **  Alas  I  he  mournfully  com¬ 
plains,  when  he  hears  that  the  King  of  Denmark  is  ravaging  his 
northern  lands,  never  have  I  had  one  month’s  rest  since  I 
became  king  of  the  land.”  The  same  doom  lies  on  all  or  almost 
all  the  heroes  of  medieeval  romance ;  and  the  plea  that  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  conditions  of  feudalism  and  the  practice  of 
knight-errantry  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  Tristram 
and  Lancelot  are  pre-eminently  knights  errant ;  but  Havelok, 
Olger,  and  Beowulf  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  heroes  of 
chivalry  in  this  sense,  nor  can  it  well  be  supposed  that  all  knights 
errant  had  the  adventures  and  underwent  the  misfortunes  of 
Lancelot  and  Tristram.  Banishment  and  madness,  degradation 
and  final  triumph,  are  their  common  portion ;  and  we  find  these 
to  be  the  great  features  in  the  career  of  a  vast  number  of  mani¬ 
festly  mythical  heroes.  The  Teutonic  storied  gathered  by  Grimm 
resolve  themselves  in  great  part  into  versions  of  brothers  or 
younger  sons  who  go  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  who  all  become 
possessed  of  the  same  miraculous  powers.  But  whether  we  look 
at  the  tales  of  the  common  people  or  those  which  have  assumed 
a  more  permanent  form  in  epic  poetry,  we  find  that  on  all  the 
heroes  of  whom  they  speak  there  lies  the  doom  of  perpetual 
pilgrimage.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  whither  we  are  tending  when 
we  read  in  the  Gaelic  story  that  the  spell  laid  by  the  Dame  of  the 
Fine  Green  Kirtlc  on  the  Fair  Gruagach  is,  that  where  he  takes 
his  breakfast  there  he  may  not  take  his  dinner,  and  where  he 
takes  his  dinner,  there  he  may  not  sup,  till  he  finds  out  in  what 
place  she  may  be  under  the  four  brown  quarters  of  the  world. 
Of  course  in  the  end  he  does  win  her,  and  her  fine  green  kirtle  is 
found  to  be  a  garment  endowed  with  the  magic  properties  of  the 
robe  which  Medeia  received  or  inherited  from  Helios,  the  sun.  In 
short,  there  is  but  one  being  of  whom  this  tale  is  eternally  true, 
and  that  being  is  the  sun,  who  can  never  rest  until  he  joins  in  the 
evening  the  beautiful  maiden  from  whom  he  was  parted  in  the 
morning.  The  force  of  the  evidence  becomes  irresistible  as  we 
ascend  from  the  wanderers  of  folk  lore  stories  to  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  epical  heroes,  whether  it  be  the  Icelandic  Grettir,  or  the 
Teutonic  Helgis,  or  Sigurd,  or  Siegfried,  the  Hellenic  Perseus, 
Bellerophon,  Theseus,  Herakles,  Odysseus,  to  the  divine  persons 
whose  real  nature  is  clearly  known  to  those  who  speak  of  them; 
to  Dionvsos,  the  wine  god,  and  to  Fhoibos,  who  cannot  rest  in 
Delos,  the  morning-land,  but  who,  having  wandered  far  away  to 
the  west,  ever  comes  back  to  his  bright  birth-place  ;  to  Wnotan, 
who  is  Wegtam,  the  pilgrim  of  the  road,  and  to  Indra  the  won¬ 
derful,  who,  like  all  the  rest,  is  a  wanderer. 

The  introduction  to  this  collection  of  ^  Popular  Bomances 
of  the  Middle  Ages  *  is  a  short,  but  masterly  and  very  enter¬ 
taining  contribution  to  the  theory  which  Mr  Cox  has 
worked  out  far  more  elaborately  and  comprehensively  in 
his  ‘  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.*  We  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  estimate  its  value.  It  is  a  theory,  however, 
which,  if  we  can  accept  it,  helps  greatly  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  growth  of  civilisation  in  early  times ;  and  it  is 
gaining  favour  with  scholars  of  various  schools.  Mr  Oox 
is  able  to  point  to  **  the  vast  amount  of  evidence,  extending 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Aryan  race,  over  the  whole  area 
of  human  life,"  contained  in  Mr  Tylor’s  *  Primitive  Cul¬ 
ture  ’ — **  which,"  he  says,  “  I  venture  to  think,  renders  it 
impossible  to  maintain  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
which  I  had  reached  already.**  Mr  Tylor  has  well 
summed  up  the  nature  and  value  of  this  attractive  study  in 
comparative  mythology.  “  The  superficial  student,**  he 
says,  “  mazed  in  a  crowd  of  seemingly  wild  and  lawless 
fancies,  which  he  thinks  to  have  no  reason  in  nature  nor 
pattern  in  this  material  world,  at  first  concludes  them  to  be 
new  births  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  tale-teller 
and  the  seer.  But  little  by  little,  in  what  seemed  the 
most  spontaneous  fiction,  a  more  comprehensive  study  of 
the  sources  of  poetry  and  romance  begins  to  disclose  a 
cause  for  each  fancy,  an  education  that  has  led  up  to  each 
train  of  thought,  a  store  of  inherited  materials  from  out 
of  which  each  province  of  the  poet's  land  has  been  shaped 
and  built  over  and  peopled.  And  as  we  recede  more  nearly 
toward  primitive  conditions  of  our  race,  the  threads  which 
connect  new  thought  with  old  do  not  always  vanish  from 


our  sight.  It  is  in  largo  measure  possible  to  follow  them 
as  clues  leading  back  to  that  actual  experience  of  nature 
and  life  which  is  the  ultimate  source  of  human  fancy.*’  If 
Mr  Cox’s  and  Mr  Jones’s  re-telling  of  our  old  romances 
tempts  readers  to  prosecute  such  research  as  that,  it  will 
certainly  do  good  work  ;  but  no  one  can  be  blamed,  and  no 
one  will  blame  himself,  if  he  uses  the  volume  simply  as  a 
pleasure  book. 


MB  MOLESWORTH’S  HISTOBY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Histoi'y  of  England  from  the  Tear  1830.  By,  William  Nataao 
Moleaworth,  M.A.,  Vicar  ofSpotland,  Rochdale;  Author  of  *Tbe 
History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,’  &g.  Vol.  I.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accusion  of 
Geor^  the  Third.  1760-18G0.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May, 
K.C.B.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Supplementary  Chapter.  In 
Three  Volumes.  Longmans. 

The  well-earned  popularity  of  Mr  Molesworth’s  *  History 
of  the  Beform  Bill  *  appears  to  have  led  him  into  the  more 
ambitious  work  that  he  has  now  undertaken.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  his  new  attempt  is  disappointing. 
About  half  of  the  volume  before  us  is  a  judicious- abridg. 
ment  of  his  earlier  publication,  and  is  in  every  way  better 
than  the  half  that  follows  it.  1^  Molesworth  showed  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  careful  and  impartial  writer,  well  fitted  to 
describe  a  famous  historical  episode.  He  continues  to  show 
the  same  care  and  impartiality,  but  he  has  not  succeeded 
very  well  in  his  effort  to  write  a  comprehensive  history. 
“  I  intend,"  he  says,  Macaulay-like,  “  to  write  the  history 
of  England  during  the  forty  years  over  which  my  memory 
ranges.  I  commence  with  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832.  I 
choose  it  as  my  point  of  departure  for  many  reasons.  .  .  . 
It  inaugurated  a  long  series  of  improvements,  which  seem 
to  me  to  bo  distinctly  traceable  to  it  as  their  source.  It 
has  conferred  a  continuously  increasing  power  on  public 
opinion  as  distinguished  from  popular  clamour.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  our  history, 
which  has  been  a  period  of  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  of  rapid  and  manifest  political,  material,  intel. 
lectual,  moral,  and  religious  development."  These  are 
very  fair  reasons  for  the  writing  of  a  good  history  of 
England  since  1832,  but  Mr  Molesworth  has  not,  at  any 
rate  in  the  volume  now  in  our  hands,  shown  himself  com¬ 
petent  to  write  it. 

The  volume  covers  the  period  of  William  IV. ’s  reign. 
In  this  reign  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  certainly 
the  most  important  domestic  event ;  and  perhaps,  when  Mr 
Molesworth’s  special  object  is  borne  in  mind,  it  may  have 
been  permissible  for  him  to  devote  more  than  half  of  hia 
volume  to  the  chronicling  of  it.  But  his  account  of  the 
progress  of  events  between  1832  and  1837  is  both  incom¬ 
plete  and  faulty.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  in  which 
such  events  as  the  deaths  of  WUberforoe  and  Coleridge  or 
the  publication  of  the  ‘  Oxford  Tracts  *  are  recorded, 
it  is  almost  exclusively  a  recapitulation  of  Parliamentary 
debates;  in  which  Mr  Molesworth  says,  in  terms  that 
honestly  betray  the  questionable  nature  of  his  work,  “  the 
very  words  of  each  orator  have,  as  far  as  possibht  been 
carefully  preserved."  Mr  Molesworth  gives  us  merely 
garbled  versions  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I^*[^ 
John  Bussell,  Mr  Stanley,  O’Connell,  and  others ;  and  it  is 
only  to  that  extent  that  he  helps  us  to  understand  the 
“  rapid  and  manifest  political,  material,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  development  of  the  nation  during  the  five 
years  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill."  Such 
chronological  epitomising  is,  of  course,  an  easy  ^k  for 
the  historian,  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said  in  its 
favour. 

We  have  coupled  with  Mr  Molesworth’s  work  the 
edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May’s  ‘Constitutional 
History  of  England  ’  because  it  furnishes  a  very  welconae 
contrast  to  Mr  Moleswbrth’s  method.  Sir  Thomas  May  * 
work  covers  a  much  larger  ground  than  Mr  Molesworth  s  j. 
and,  we  presume,  it  is  much  shorter  than  the  latter  will 
be  when  cc^pleted.  He  has  accordingly  been  obliged  to 
dispose  in  ' sentences  of  matters  that  Mr  Molesworth  h^ 
properly  given  paragraphs  to.  But  Sir  Thomas  May® 
sentences  are  more  instructive  than  Mr  Molesworth’s  para¬ 
graphs,  and  that  not  so  much  because  he  is  a  more  com- 
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petent  student  and  critic  as  because  of  bis  vastly  better 
arrangement  of  bis  subject.  Tbat  arrangement  belps  us 
clearly  to  understand  tbe  constitutional  changes  of  tbe  past 
century,  as  regards  “tbe  prerogatives,  influence,  and 
revenues  of  tbe  Crown,  and  tbe  con.stitution,  powers, 
functions,  and  political  relations  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  as  well  as  tbe  growth  of  popular  power  and  tbe 
spread  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  intelligence.  Had 
Mr  Moles  worth  in  some  such  way,  instead  of  summarising 
events  after  tbe  fashion  of  tbe  ‘  Annual  Begister/  grouped 
them  so  as  to  show  their  mutual  dependence  and  their 
general  connection  as  outcomes  of  tbe  Beform  Bill,  be 
might  have  written  a  book  of  extreme  interest  and  value. 

The  consequences  of  tbe  Beform  Bill  were  certainly  both 
prompt  and  remarkable.  Mr  Moles  worth  has  a  noteworthy 
series  of  measures  to  describe,  and  we  may  obtain  a  fair 
notion  of  tbe  progress  tbat  has  been  made  in  political 
affairs  during  tbe  past  forty  years  if  we  compare  them  with 
the  measures  tbat  have  followed  tbe  passing  of  tbe  Beform 
Bill  of  1867.  Much  tbat  tbe  Bill  of  1832  rendered  it 
possible  to  discuss  in  Parliament,  tbe  Bill  of  1867  rendered 
it  possible  to  pass.  Tbe  University  Tests  Bill  is  one  of 
them ;  tbe  Irish  Church  Bill  another.  Other  questions, 
like  tbat  of  English  Church  disestablishment,  or  tbat  of 
tbe  Ballot,  which  are  still  unsolved,  though  their  solution 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  longer  delayed,  then  began 
to  be  broached.  Others,  again,  like  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Corporation  Beform,  were  then  considered  with  care,  and 
so  greatly  improved  that,  though  we  cannot  possibly 
regard  the  present  arrangements  as  final,  they  have  been 
good  enough  to  satisfy  most  people  thus  far.  Mr  Moles- 
worth’s  volume,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  helps  us  to  measure 
the  growth  of  national  intelligence  between  the  two  stages 
of  reforming  energy  ;  and,  if  it  furnishes  much  ground  for 
congratulation,  it  also  forcibly  reminds  us  that  there  is 
plenty  yet  to  be  done. 

Irish  affairs  are  especially  prominent  in  Mr  Moles  worth’s 
volume  ;  and  Mr  Molesworth’s  treatment  of  them  is  hardly 
satisfactory.  Here  his  Whig  sympathies  show  most  strongly 
and  unpleasantly.  He  says  that  in  1 833  “  the  country 
was  swiftly  sinking  into  a  state  of  barbarism  which  only 
wanted  cannibalism  to  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  make  it 
worse  than  that  of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand  in  the 
worst  period  of  their  history.”  He  heartily  approves  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  and  he  does  not  see  that  coercion  bills 
are  but  poor  and  inefficient  remedies  for  evils  induced  by 
misrule  of  a  sort  that  he  curtly  illustrates  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  referring  to  the  year  1834  : 

On  tbe  13th  of  February  the  House  was  once  more  occupied 
with  an  Irish  complaint.  On  that  eyeniiig  Mr  O’Connell  brought 
a  double  accusation  against  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  Irish  judges. 
In  the  first  place,  he  Sieged  that  he  scarcely  ever  appeared  ia  his 
court  till  half* past  twelve  o’clock;  that  he  commonly  came  in, 
wrote  a  letter,  and  then  departed  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court ;  that,  when  sitting  as  a  judge  at  the 
assizes,  he  had  tried  fourteen  prisoners  betwen  six  in  the  evening 
and  six  on  the  following  morning ;  (hat  the  jury  were  asleep,  the 
prisoners  worn  out,  the  witnesses  were  either  not  to  be  found  or 
had  been  drinking,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  give  correct 
evidence.  Several  other  accusations  of  the  same  nature  were 
brought  against  the  learned  baron.  In  the  second  place,  Mr 
O’Connell  accused  him  of  introducing  into  the  charge  which  he 
delivered  to  the  grand  jury  political  attacks  of  a  very  violent, 
undignified,  and  irritating  character,  and  this,  too,  on  occasions 
which  afforded  nothing  to  call  for  or  excuse  the  introduction  of 
political  topics ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  cases  to  be  beard  were 
tor  such  offences  as  cow*stealing  and  pig-stealing.  He  concluded 
by  moving  that  these  accusations  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee. 

Mr  O’Connell  certainly  seemed  to  have  made  out  a  primd/<tcte 
case  for  inquiry.  It  might  indeed  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  kind  of  investigation  which  he  proposed  was  the  one  that  was 
tbe  most  proper  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  that 
the  charges  were  such  as  deserved  investigation  could  hardly  be 
disputed.  Accordingly  the  motion  for  a  select  committee  was 
supported  by  many  members  of  the  Government ;  but  Sir  J. 
Graham  separated  himself  on  this  occasion  from  his  colleagues, 
and  protested  against  inquiry.  Nevertheless  the  motion  was 
^rried  by  a  large  majority.  But,  a  few  days  afterwards.  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull  moved  that  the  resolution  should  be  rescinded,  and 
the  House  agreed  to  his  motion,  thus  rendering  itself  obnoxious 
to  an  imputation  of  fickleness  and  undue  haste,  which  the  Con- 
**ftrative  minority  both  in  and  out  of  doors  were  not  slow  to  fasten 
on,  and  which  they  did  not  allow  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

That  extract  ia  a  fair  specimen  of  the  slipshod  way  in 
^kich  Air  Molesworth  generally  writes-  His  work,  if  lie 


.\ 


completes  it,  will  be  of  some  ose  to  students  of  our  recent 
political  history.  But  it  will  not  supersede  the  necessity  of 
a  really  able  review  of  the  course  of  events  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  Involved  in  them  since  the  Beform  Bill  became  law. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Haimah.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax,  Gentleman,*  Ac.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


Nearly  all  women’s  novels  are  sentimental;  but  the 
novels  of  the  authoress  of  ‘John  Halifax* — and  this  is 


their  chief  fault — are  generally  above  the  average  in  sen¬ 
timentalism.  Sentimentalism  goes  far  to  spoil  ‘  Hannah,’ 


at  any  rate.  It  is  avowedly  and  completely  “  a  novel  with 
a  purpose,” — and  wo  cannot  object  to  the  theme  that  is 
worked  out  in  it ;  but  this  theme  requires  especial  delicacy 
and  common  sense  in  the  handling,  and  both  are  deficient 
in  *  Hannah.*  The  injustice  of  our  legal  and  social 
obstacles  to  the  marriage  of  widowers  with  their  sisters- 
in-law  is  great  enough  to  render  unnecessary  the  addition 
to  it  of  artificial  grievances ;  and  there  is  danger  that 
the  real  evils  which  the  authoress  helps  to  expose  will 
be  hidden  rather  than  made  plainer  by  the  distorting 
mirror  in  which  she  asks  us  to  view  them.  Worse  than 
that,  there  is  a  sickly  temper  running  through  all  the  work, 
and  if  thereby  it  converts  some  silly  girls  who  are  now  in 
bondage  to  High  Ohurch  principles,  it  is  just  as  likely  to 
disgust  many  sensible  people  who  may  think  that,  if  love- 
maJking  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  as  unpleasant  a 
business  as  it  is  here  represented  to  be,  it  is  quite  proper  to 
restrain  it  even  by  legislative  tyranny. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  very  slight  and  transparent,  and 
all  the  Interest  it  possesses  depends  on  its  character-drawing 
and  moralising.  It  recounts  the  woes  that  ore  brought  on 
herself  by  a  Miss  Hannah  Thelluson,  whose  only  sister, 
wife  of  the  Beverend  Bernard  Bivers,  had  died  in  child¬ 
bearing,  and  who  accepts  the  invitation  of  her  brother-in- 
law  to  exchange  her  situation  as  governess  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunsmore  for  residence  with  him  as  a  housekeeper 
and  companion.  She  knows  hardly  anything  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  yet  goes  fearlessly  into  his  house  resolved  to  be 
simply  his  sister  and  a  mother  to  her  baby-niece.  The 
latter  office  she  fills  well,  and  of  course  in  the  former  she 
breaks  down.  She  only  shakes  hands  with  the  clergyman 
and  calls  him  “  papa  ”  for  a  year  or  more,  being  too  inno¬ 
cent  to  give  any  name  to  the  affectionate  feelings  with 
which  she  regards  him,  until,  having  taken  as  a  nurse  a 
young  woman  who  had  married  her  deceased  sister’s  hus¬ 
band  and  afterwards  been  deserted  by  him,  she  is  publicly 
denounced  by  this  scoundrel  as  the  clergyman’s  mistress. 
Others  also  turn  their  faces  against  her,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  unhealthy  love-making— all  of  it,  of  course,  quita 
pure  in  intention — she  finds  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  her 
old  friend  Lady  Dunsmore,  whose  husband  has  charge  of  the 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  who  in  consequence  is  glad  to  make  a  heroine  of 
her.  In  due  time  the  deceased  wife’s  husband,  by  the  death 
of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  becomes  Sir  Bernard  Bivers, 
and,  after  various  faintings  and  anxieties  attendant  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  he  goes  to  France, 
there  to  reside  as  a  naturalised  subject,  and,  in  accordance 
with  French  law,  to  qualify  himself  for  marriage  with  the 
young  lady  whose  heart  ho  has  nearly  broken  by  his  foolish 
conduct  during  some  three  or  four  years.  This  deceased 
wife’s  husband  is,  we  fancy,  intended  for  our  admiration. 
A  more  disagreeable,  selfish,  and  shallow  specimen  of  the 
clerical  prig,  however,  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  novels, 
or  even  in  real  life.  Every  right-thinking  person  who  haa 
patience  to  read  through  the  narrative  of  his  mawkish  talk 
and  heartless  conduct  will  wish  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
kicking  him  at  least  once  in  every  chapter.  He  is  but  a 
sorry  foil  to  his  sister-in-law,  who,  if  she  is  imprudent  and 
sentimental,  is  at  least  as  decent  and  generous  as  women 
in  fiction  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be.  The  novel  ia 
freely  sprinkled  with  other  deceased  wives’  sisters,  with 
living  and  dying  wives  jealous  of  their  sisters,  and  the  like  p 
but  these  are  only  brought  in  to  strengthen  the  case  which 
the  writer  wishes  to  make  out. 

That  case  is  not  made  out  at  all  in  ‘  Hannah.  It  only 
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say  the  least,  is  childish  and  stupid.  It  may  not,  in  every 
case,  be  a  mistake  for  a  nobleman  to  marry  a  woman  (5 
low  degree  ;  but,  before  venturing  to  incur  the  displeasure 
and  ridicule  of  relations  and  friends,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  plead  a  better  excuse  than  that  the  woman  who  has 
turned  his  head  has  a  pretty  face  and  an  interesting 
manner,  qualities  not  rare  in  any  rank  of  life ;  and  for  hu 
own  personal  comfort,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  have  some 
reason  for  believing  her  to  possess,  at  least,  a  tolerably 
agreeable  disposition  ;  for,  in  after  life,  it  can  be  but  small 
comfort  to  a  man  to  reflect  that  the  vixen  who  keeps  him 
perpetually  seething  in  hot  water  is,  after  all,  a  faultless 
beauty.  If,  in  the  mad  devotion  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Marston,  which,  of  course,  ends  in  the  happiest  of  marriages, 
we  are  intended  to  see  an  example  of  the  disinterested  and 
romantic  love  of  bygone  days,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
society  that  the  day  of  this  kind  of  insanity  is  indeed 
gone  by  for  ever. 

But  Maud  Vernon  was  only  masquerading.  She  is,  in 
reality,  the  greatest  heiress  in  England.  This  revelation 
is  not  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  the  first  important  circum¬ 
stance  that  rouses  the  suspicion  that  the  author  is  prac¬ 
tising  something  of  the  quackery  of  fiction  ;  that  to  conceal 
his  plot  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  clumsy  and  rather 
unscrupulous  expedients.  With  the  discovery  of  Maud’s 
real  position  we  become  acquainted  with  Lady  Vernon,  her 
mother.  She  is  the  centre  figure  of  the  story,  around  her 
hangs  all  the  mystery.  Of  the  past  of  this  handsome 
widow  of  forty-three  years,  who  always  speaks  in  cold 
commanding  tones  though  with  a  clear  sweet  voice,  and 
whose  “  features,  with  a  classic  elegance  of  outline,  carry 
an  expression  of  cold  hauteur*'  we,  of  course,  get  no  hint. 
Concerning  her  present  and  her  future,  what  we  have  con¬ 
tinually  dangled  before  our  eyes,  and  suggested  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways,  is  that  she  hates  her  daughter  and  is  in  love 
with  a  Captain  Vivian,  who  seems  **  about  thirty,”  and 
whom  she  ”  first  met  in  a  railway  carriage.”  Maud  she 
succeeds  in  imprisoning  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  we  shall 
leave  her,  remarking  that,  after  making  full  allowance  for 
the  many  extraordinary  points  of  resemblance  between  her 
prison  and  the  house  at  which  she  supposed  herself  to  be 
visiting,  she  seems  wonderfully  dull  in  discovering  that  she 
is  in  a  madhouse.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  misleading 
coincidences,  which  is  but  a  phase  of  the  author’s  besetting 
sin,  there  is  a  total  disregard  of  what  may  be  called  the 
truth  of  fiction. 

For  the  sake  of  any  who  may  wish  to  while  away  an 
idle  day  with  *  The  Roso  and  the  Key,’  for  which  purpose 
it  has  merits  that  make  it  a  good  average  novel  of  the  ephe¬ 
meral  class,  we  will  not  show  how  everything  comes  right 
in  the  end.  As  a  last  evidence,  however,  of  the  truth  of 
our  criticism  we  may  say  that  the  Captain  Vivian  of  the 
story  turns  out  to  be  Lady 'Vernon’s  son.  But,  until  the 
disclosure  is  made,  the  reader  will,  we  think,  be  as  likely 
to  suspect  him  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Man  in  the 
Moon. 


goes  to  prove  that,  under  present  arrangements,  young 
ladies  must  expect  to  have  their  hearts  broken  if  they  try 
to  bo  at  the  same  time  sisters  and  lovers,  and  that  men, 
even  clergymen,  who  choose  to  bring  into  their  houses  the 
sisters  of  their  deceased  wives,  conduce  nothing  to  their 
own  or  to  anybody  else’s  peace  of  mind.  It  proves  far  more, 
however,  that  the  novelists’  and  the  novel-readers’  notions 
of  love  and  marriage  are  often  very  unreasonable  and  dis¬ 
gusting,  a  nasty  mixture  of  prudery  and  pruriency,  and  a 
dangerous  encouragement  to  irreparable  folly  in  the  affairs 
of  actual  life.  We  believe  that  we  are,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  anxious  as  is  the  authoress  of  *  Hannah  ’  to  see  a 
repeal  of  the  present  restrictions  upon  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister ;  but  if  we  thought  that  the  mischiefs 
now  attendant  upon  those  restrictions  were  as  fanciful  and 
self-imposed  as  she  makes  them  out,  we  should  deem  it 
hardly  worth  while  to  aim  at  a  reform — or  rather  we  should 
be  assured  that  the  reform  must  begin,  not  with  legislation, 
but  with  the  dissemination  of  healthy  views  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes,  and  with  purgation  from  the  popular 
mind  of  such  pernicious  sentimentalism  as  makes  martyrs 
of  Miss  Thelluson  and  her  deceased  sister’s  husband. 


The  Rose  and  the  Key.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fana,  Author  of  ‘  Check¬ 
mate,'  ‘  Uncle  Silas,*  ‘  Guy  Deverell,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

This  otherwise  respectable  novel  has  one  great  fault. 
Lovers  of  fiction  like  to  be  mystified,  and  find  pleasure  in 
guessing  at  explanations  and  in  anticipating  the  fortunes 
or  misfortunes  of  their  heroes  and  heroines.  But,  in 
attempting  to  give  this  kind  of  interest  to  his  work,  the 
author  of  ‘  The  Rose  and  the  Key  ’  has  employed  means 
that,  instead  of  delighting,  will,  we  fear,  both  disappoint 
and  displease  his  readers.  In  a  novel  we  expect  to  be  more 
or  less  bewildered,  and  even  do  not  object  to  being  inten¬ 
tionally  put  on  a  false  scent.  But  this  must  be  done  with 
a  skilful  hand  and  by  fair  means.  The  game  between  the 
novelist  and  his  readers  must  be  honestly  played.  The 
unpardonable  sin  of  Mr  Le  Fanu  is,  that  he  takes  unfair 
advantage  of  his  position,  and,  from  beginning  to  end, 
keeps  the  reader  hopelessly  groping  in  the  dark.  Nay, 
worse,  he  is  surrounded  by  false  lights,  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  than,  to  lead  him  astray.  When  he  discovers 
this,  he  is  naturally  exasperated,  with  something  of  the 
anger  of  the  problem  worker  who  finds  that  he  has  been 
oheated  into  spending  his  ingenuity  on  a  puzzle-question, 
in  which  he  had  been  purposely  misled. 

The  heroine  is  introduced  to  us  on  a  “  savage  heath,”  in 
company  with  her  cousin,  an  excellent  old  maid,  who,  we 
may  remark,  is  the  most  agreeable  character  in  the  book. 
Both  are  dressed  in  the  habit  of  persons  ”  inured  to  the 
practice  of  a  strict  but  not  uncomfortable  economy.”  The 
we  are  assured,  with  a  not  very  artistic  directness,  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  eyes  ever  lighted  on.”  Her 
station  in  life  is  evident  enough,  though  we  are  not  told 
exactly  what  she  is.  The  author  helps  us  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  ”  Is  she  an  artist  ?  Possibly  a  governess  ?’’  Whatever 
her  calling,  she  is  at  present  enjoying  her  holiday,  and  should 
they  not  have  money  enough  to  take  them  home  it  can  be 
eked  out  by  her  drawings.  To  the  nice  old  maid.  Miss 
Max,  she  says,  ”  I  don’t  think,  cousin,  I  have  a  shilling  I 
can  call  my  own.  If  I  could  earn  enough  by  my  drawings 
to  live  on,  I  think  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other  way  of 
living  I  can  imagine.”  In  reply,  the  old  lady  suggests  her 
marrying  a  farmer.  But  this  philosophical  Miss  has  sage 
reasons  that  *‘can  never  change”  for  “never  marrying  at 
all.”  A  young  lord,  however,  falls  in  love  with  her — so  despe¬ 
rately  in  love  with  this  possible  “  seamstress,”  dressed  in 
serge,  of  whom  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,  not  even  her 
name,  that  he  resolves  to  marry  her,  should  it  ever  be  his 
unspeakable  good  fortune  to  win  her  love.  All  this  for  no 
other  reason  that  we  can  discover  than  that  she  is,  in  his 
eyes,  “  the  loveliest  being  that  ever  trod  this  earth.”  When 
he  proposes  to  her,  however,  she  gives  him  no  hope,  but 
talks  sage  nonsense  about  being  resolved  she  should 
“  never  either  love  or  marry,”  to  which  he'  replies  with 
wild  burning  declarations  of  his  love  and  adoration,  and  of 
the  joy  with  which  he  would  embrace  any  sacrifice  that 
could  ever  make  him  the  “  least  worthy”  of  her.  This,  to 


Lakeville  ;  or^  Svbstance  and  Shadow.  Bj  Mary  Healy.  lu  Three 
Volumes.  Sampson  Lovr  and  Co. 

*  Lakeville  ’  is  an  unusually  good  novel.  It  is  clever,  and 
it  is  cleverly  written.  The  tale  is  sufilciently  simple,  and 
yet  the  interest  in  it  never  drops ;  from  beginning  to  end  it 
is  fresh  and  wholesome,  and — which,  as  novels  now  go,  is 
no  small  praise — it  is  written  in  English.  * 

Valerie,  a  most  lovable  heroine,  is,  when  we  first  meet 
her,  a  young  girl,  half  French  by  blood  and  half  America, 
raw  from  a  convent  school,  innocent,  ignorant,  unformed, 
but  full  of  life  and  character.  When  we  leave  her  she  is 
the  wife  of  a  brave,  scholarly,  self-possessed  gentleman,  a 
professor  at  Harvard,  and  a  rising  writer  and  thinker.  o 
far  the  story  is  not  very  unlike  Mr  Trollope  s  ‘  Can  lou 
Forgive  Her?’  and  a  hundred  other  stories  built  upon  t  e 
same  idea — an  idea  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  certainly  as  o 
as  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen.  But  it 
to  have  the  contrast  between  substance  and  shadow  (  • 
tween  “  Eros  ”  and  Anteros  ”  is,  we  believe,  the 
Qroeculist  slang),  between  a  marriage  and  a  mistake,  wor  e 
but  for  us  by  a  woman,  and  from  a  woman’s  point  of  » 
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with  which  our  authoress  follows  the  irrational  changes  of 
a  young  girl’s  moods  and  instincts.  Of  Val’s  friends,  two 
.1— we  had  almost  said  three — miss  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  ;  and  Val  herself  barely  escapes.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  murder  a  pretty  and  prettily-told  story  by  serving 
up  its  details  seriatim. 

As  a  work  of  art,  ‘  Lakeville  *  deserves  high  praise.  The 
“proposals”  in  it — a  “proposal”  is  a  great  stumbling, 
block  to  novelists,  and  *  Lakeville  ’  is  full  of  proposals — 
are  managed  very  skilfully  and  gracefully.  The  dialogue 
is  always  natural,  often  clever,  and  never  “  brilliant.”  Of 
tedious  scene-paintings,  of  wearisome  moral  digressions, 
we  have  not  one  to  annoy  us.  And  yet  we  rise  from  the 
third  volume  with  a  little  picture  before  us  of  (Is  it  not  ?) 
Chicago  and  Chicago  life,  as  clear,  as  vivid,  and  as  real, 
as  is  Mr  M’Carthy’s  sketch  of  New  York  in  *  Lady  Judith  * 
— a  novel  with  which  *  Lakeville  ’  is  well  worthy  to  range. 

If  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  that  Val  herself  is — 
we  confess  it — less  intelligent  and  less  interesting  than 
her  cousin  Beine,  and  has  in  her  more  to  love  than  to 
admire.  Although  she  is,  as  women  go,  a  faultless  type, 
she  yet  rather  drifts  than  steers  out  of  temptation  into 
happiness,  and  is  not  such  a  woman  as,  say,  Bomola,  or 
Jane  Eyre,  or  Shirley.  But  in  these  days  of  bigamy, 
adultery,  and  other  such  trifles,  it  is  delightful  to  see  that 
it  is  possible  to  construct  a  novel  as  good  as  is  *  Lake¬ 
ville,’  with  a  perfectly  pure,  simple,  sweetminded  girl — not 
a  doll — for  a  heroine.  Viviens  and  May  Queens  are  drugs 
in  the  market ;  an  Enid  is  a  rarer  type. 

From  its  title-page  we  infer  that  *  Lakeville  *  is  a 
first  attempt.  If  so,  it  is  unusually  rich  in  promise. 
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[*  These  books  are  r«  served  for  separate  noUee.) 


There  is  healthy  token  of  the  revival  of  philosophical 
studies  in  England  in  the  publication  of  a  third  edition, 
two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  second,  of  Kant^s 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  as  translated  by  Mr  Semple.  “  Even 
those  who  hold  a  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals,”  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Calderwood  says  in  his  introduction,  “  must  wish  to 
see  the  works  of  the  great  upholder  of  Intuitionalism 
placed  within  the  reach  of  students ;  ”  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  very  serviceable  in  that  way.  It  is  made  up  of 
Kant’s  *  Orundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Bitten,’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1783,  of  part  of  his  ‘Critik  der  Praktischen 
Vernunft/ published  in  1788,  and  of  his  *  Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde  der  Rechtslehre  ’  and  *  Metaphysische  An- 
fangsgrunde  der  Tugundlehre,’  both  of  which  first  appeared 
in  1797. 

Mr  Morris’s  Class-Book  History  of  England  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  woodcuts  and  maps,  and  the  grouping  of  kin¬ 
dred  topics  in  separate  narratives,  with  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  types  to  call  attention  to  special  circumstances^ 
may  make  it  useful  to  schoolboys ;  but  the  book  seems  to 
us  inferior  to  some  other  epitomes  of  English  history  that 
have  lately  been  published.  Mr  Morris  has  condensed 
larger  works,  without,  apparently,  using  much  discrimina- 
tion  as  to  their  value.  He  accepts  without  question  such 
myths  as  those  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  and  of  King 
Alfred  and  the  cakes.  He  mixes  up  politics  with  history, 
too,  in  an  objectionable  way  ;  this,  of  course,  being  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  his  account  of  the  most  recent  events. 
Some  of  his  statements  might  certainly  be  dispensed  with  ; 
that,  for  instance,  in  which  he  informs  his  readers  that 
“  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  still  continue  to 
be  saddl^  with  the  income-tax,”  or  another,  which  declares 
that  “  the  Queen  has  been  throughout  her  whole  reign  a 
bright  example  of  every  Ohristian  virtue,  and,  as  sove¬ 
reign,  wife  and  mother,  has  shed  lustre  on  the  English 
name,”  and  this  although  “  her  Majesty  has  not  been  with* 
out  her  troubles  and  trials.” 

The  second  volume  of  a  Silent  Member’s  Sketches  tit 
the  House  of  Commons  is  quite  as  interesting  as  its  fore- 
rnnner.  Two  of  its  chapters  review  the  work  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  three  others  discuss  “  the  Prospects  of  Monarchy,” 
**  Socialism  and  Conservatism,”  and  “  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Radicals.”  The  writer  is  sorely  in  dread  of  “  Re¬ 
publican  sentiments  and  democratic  absolutism,”  but  ho 
also  objects  to  “  Tory  squirearchical  exclusiveness.”  Ho 
expects  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  become  a  violent  Radical, 
and  that  all  the  best  members  of  his  Cabinet  will  coalesce 
with  the  moderate  Conservatives. 

The  country  looks  to  Lord  Derby  as  the  direct  head  of  a  new 
moderate  party.  Whether  he  accept  the  position  or  not,  there  is  no 
man  living  who  better  represents  the  prudent  judgment  and  saga¬ 
cious  political  insight  of  his  countrymen.  Without  the  rash  impul¬ 
siveness  or  love  of  compliment  and  flattery  of  Mr  Gladstone,  or  the 
craft  and  canning  of  Mr  Disraeli,  he  possesses  that  calm  common 
sense  which  Englishmen  regard  as  the  best  test  of  action,  whether 
in  commerce  or  politics.  Lord  Derby  could  rally  round  him  the 
best  men  of  the  Whig,  Liberal,  and  Conservative  partis ;  and, 
if  he  were  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  it  would 
without  question  be  the  best  and  strongest  which  is  at  present 
possible  in  opposition  to  Mr  Gladstone.  If  a  general  election 
takes  place  when  the  Ballot  Bill  is  passed,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  same  miserable  class  of  men,  who  were  ready  to  promise 
everything  and  swallow  anything  in  order  to  get  a  seat  at  the 
last  election,  will  again  bo  elected.  The  Ballot,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  will  encourage  men  of  known  and  tried  character,  and 
acknowledged  political  judgment,  to  come  forward  as  candidateB 
in  opposition  to  mere  gilded  manufacturers,  wealthy  brewers,  and 
half-educated  local  magnates. 

Lord  Derby  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  calmly 
reasoned  wants  and  just  expectations  of  the  best  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  section  of  the  nation,  and  this  without  ignoring  or  deny¬ 
ing  the  right  to  a  hearing  of  the  very  extremest  political  unit  in 
the  country. 

We  should  hardly  have  expected  to  see  a  cheap  edition 
of  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Phillips’s  Essays  from  the  *  Times ^ 
which  appeared  nearly  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  the  collection 
contains  much  readable  matter  fairly  expressed. 

Mr  Robert  Cadzow  Harvey  has  written  a  curious  littl# 
preface  to  his  Poems.  “I  lay  this,  my  first  Essay  into 
Literature,”  he  says,  “at  the  feet  of  all  whom,  among 
my  friends,  I  consider  just  \  and  of  all  whom,  among  my 
countrymen,  the  good  have  considered  great. ^  To  all 
others,  my  first  Contribution  to  Poetic  and  Artistic  Litera¬ 
ture  requires  neither  apology  nor  explanation.  What 
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Marekes.  For  the  Pianoforte.  By  J.  F.  Boreohittkr  t  » 

,  Borschiteky.  -"u-ay.  j.  p 

New  Kinder-Garten  Song*.  J.  F.  Boricbitcky. 

Two  Part  School  Songs.  By  J.  F.  Bor^bitzkv.  Boricbitrkv 

Three  Part  School  Song*.  By  J.  F.  Borscbitaky.  Borichittky, 

Since  Josquin  Depres  set  the  celebrated  medieval  hvmn 
to  music  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  “  Stabat 
Mater  ”  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  nearly  all  the 
^eatest  musical  composers  that  have  appeared  during  the 
intervening  period,  including  Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Haydn 
and,  lastly,  Eossini.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  popularity  and 
consequent  frequent  performance  of  Eossini  s  rendering  of 
this  theme,  the  Stabat  Mater”  has  become  almost 
inseparably  associated  in  our  minds  with  that  master’i 
music;  and  any  new  work  on  the  same  subject  most 
therefore,  inevitably  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  hia* 
But  it  would  seem  that  Eossini’s  setting  does  not  please 
everybody,  as  it  lacks  the  intense  pathos  of  the  Latin 
hymn  ;  and  we  observe  that  a  musical  society  at  Bordeaux 
has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  composition  on  the  “  Stabat 
Mater  ”  suitable  for  performance  by  a  choir,  orchestra  and 
solo  singers.  Mr  J.  L.  Ellerton  has  also,  apparently,  been 
dissatisfied  with  Eossini*s  work ;  for  he  has  composed  a 
version  differing  in  every  respect, — in  feeling,  and,  we 
need  hardly  say,  in  all  great  musicsd  qualities, — from  the 

Stabat  Mater  ”  of  the  Italian  maestro.  Professedly 


will  Mr  Harvey’s  just  friends  and  grsat  countrymen  say  to 
these  Poetic  and  Artistic  lines  ? 

Death  if  beautiful ; — and  life  is 
Life  in  death, — and  death  in  life  I  — 

It  is  in  the  death  the  strife  is  ; — 

There’s  a  glory  in  the  strife ! — 

And  I  feel  it !  Recollection ! 

Living  grave  of  the  past  dead  I — 

Dead  that  live  yet,  dead  that  give  yet. 

All  in  life  I  coveted  I 

All  1 — perhaps  not  all ; — but  here  I 
Shall,  and  must  revoke  the  years! 

Love !  oh  I  Love !  is  there  a  tear  I 
Drop,  no  sympathy  reveres  ? 

Little  care  I !  let  the  soulless 
Shut  their  empty  hearts  of  stone  !  — 

All  I  wish  them  shall  be  foeless  ; — 

I  can  face  my  God  alone  I 

There  is  quiet  grace,  with  some  skill  in  the  expression  of 
kindly  thought,  if  not  much  power  or  width  of  fancy  in 
Mrs  Newton  Crosland’s  Diamond  Wedding,  and  other 
Poems.  Miss  Doudney’s  Psalms  of  Life  are  all  religious, 
designed  for  public  use  in  churches,  or  to  afford  in  private 
comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  hope  to  the  downcast,  and 
strength  to  the  weary.” 

Blad-e  o’  Grais  is  the  Christmas  number  of  ‘  Tinsley’s 
Magazine,’  the  whole  being  written  by  Mr  B.  L.  Far  jeon, 
whose  ‘  Joshua  Marvel  ’  showed  him  to  be  a  novelist  of 
great  power,  especially  skilful  in  the  delineation  of  poor 
folk’s  characters.  The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  other 
magazines  are  also  coming  in.  The  *  Belgravia  *  Annual 
contains  two  tales  by  Miss  Braddon,  one  by  Mr  Sala,  four¬ 
teen  other  scraps  of  prose  or  verse,  and  several  melo¬ 
dramatic  or  sentimental  pictures.  The  8t  Jameses  Magazine 
Christmas  Box  looks  uninviting.  Among  the  contributors 
to  Boutledge^s  Christmas  Annual  are  Mr  Sala,  Mrs  Linton, 
and  Miss  Macquoid.  CasseWs  Illustrated  Almanac  con¬ 
tains  a  great  many  pictures,  as  well  as  a  fair  amount  of 
tueful  information. 

•  Mr  Walford’s  Insurance  Cyd&po^ia,  of  which  the  first 
monthly  part  has  been  issued,  promises  to  be  a  useful  work 
even  for  general  readers,  though,  of  course,  it  is  intended 
chiefly  for  a  special  class.  It  is  to  form,  when  completed, 
a  dictionary  of  the  definition  of  terms  used  in  connection 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  insurance;  a  biographical 
summary  of  the  lives  of  all  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  insurance  ;  a  bibliographical  repertory 
of  all  works  written  upon  the  subject  of  insurance  and  its 
associated  sciences ;  an  historical  treasury  of  insurance  ; 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  insurance 
in  Europe  and  America.” 

Beetons  Medical  Dictionai'y  is  the  new  volume  of  a  series 
of  ”  national  reference  books,”  wonderfully  cheap  at  a 
shilling  apiece,  that  would  be  more  valuable  if  they  were 
less  ambitious.  This  one  purports  to  be  a  safe  guide  for 
every  family,  defining,  in  the  plainest  language,  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  all  ailments,  illnesses,  and 
diseases.”  It  is  really  a  very  handy  glossary  of  medical 
and  physiological  terms,  about  which  ordinary  dictionaries 
say  nothing  or  not  enough. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Stabat  Mater.  By  J.  L.  Ellerton.  C.  Lonsdale. 

Alone.  Song.  A^’ords  by  Mrs  R.  B.  Tritton.  Music  by  Miss  M. 
Lindsay.  Cocks  and  Co. 

Begret.  Song.  Words  by  Mrs  Francis  Blackwood.  Music  by 
Anne  Fricker.  Cocks  and  Co. 

S}>eak  well  of  the  Absent.  Words  by  C.  P.  Russell.  Music  by 
W.  T.  Wrighton.  London  ;  Cocks  and  Co. 

Tru*  to  Thee.  Words  and  Music  by  Janet  Macdonald.  London : 
Cocks  and  Co. 

A  Serenade.  Words  and  Music  by  Theodora.  Cocks  and  Co. 

Holy  Dirams.  Words  and  Music  by  the  Author  of  “Vasco.” 
Week  PS  and  Co. 

Eldorado.  Words  by  Edgar  Poe.  Music  by  Ursula.  Cramer, 
Wood,  and  Co. 

Vne  Cascade  de  Fleurs.  By  Frederic  Lemoine.  Cocks  and  Co. 
When  the  Rosy  Mom.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by  G.  F.  West. 
Cocks  and  Co. 

Far  Away.  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  Brinley  Richards. 
Cocks  and  Co. 

IHe  Zauberjld’te.  New  Fantasia  by  Adam  Wright.  Cocks  and  Co. 
Ex^eises  on  Arpeggios.  For  the  Pianoforte.  By  Charles  Chaulieu. 
Oocks  and  Co. 
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positions  and  pnblioations,  we  hare  a  very  onrioos  collection 
of  Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  designed  as  a  part  of  that 
peculiar  method  of  educating  children  known  as  the  Kinder- 
Garten  system.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  school 
oompositions  there  is  a  deficiency  of  simple  and  catching 
airs,  likely  to  attract  the  favour  of  children.  The  marches 
for  the  pianoforte,  to  be  played  to  the  “  Gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises  without  apparatus,”  are  sorely  wanting  in  spirit  and 
animation.  The  words  of  the  Kinder-Garten  alphabet  song 
are  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  must  sound  especially  so 
when  they  are  sung  to  music  resembling  a  Scotch  psalm  tune, 
and  introduced  by  an  elaborate  prelude.  The  two-part  and 
the  three-part  songs  are  selections  from  different  poets,  tole¬ 
rably  well  set  to  melodies.  We  are  at  some  loss  to  conjecture 
what  purpose  M.  Borschitzky  expects  to  serve  by  intro¬ 
ducing  “  La-i-de  do-i-e-o-i-e  do-i-e-o-a,  &c.”  into  Sir  John 
Bowring’s  “  Sweet  are  the  joys  of  home.”  Mr  Hickson’s 
**  Try  Again  ”  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  vocal  exercise  in 
running  passages,  the  diflBculties  of  which  will  tax  the 
perseverance  of  young  pupils.  We  ooserve  that  M. 
Borschitzky  has  altered  the  signature  for  the  scales  having 
sharps  in  them,  by  writing  the  F  sharp  an  octave  lower  than 
usual,  a  change  which  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  to  be 
condemned  as  likely  to  confuse  and  puzzle  the  reader. 

Henry^  Leslie  8  Musical  Annual.  1872.  Cassell. 

In  this  neat  and  very  cheap  volume  or  pamphlet,  Mr 
Leslie  has  collected  four  songs  and  a  piece  of  dance  music. 
The  latter,  a  lively  mazurka,  is  by  Mr  Charles  Godfrey. 
The  songs  include  Mr  Leslie’s  own  setting  ta  a  ballad  by 
Mr  Bowe,  ‘  A  Mother  W atched  her  only  Child ;  ’  Miss 
Proctor’s  *  Friend  Sorrow,*  with  music  by  Virginia  Gabriel ; 
Miss  Ingelow’s  *  Divided,’  with  music  by  M.  Blumenthal ; 
and  *  The  Lady’s  Tower,’  composed  by  Mr  Smart,  the  words 
being  Mr  Eowe’s. 


Established,  1840. 

CHUEOH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIEE 
ASSUBANOE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CUEAPSIDE.  LONDON. 
Empowered  bj  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


The  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

IVliliam  Emmene.  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq.  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 

CoL  Thomas  £.  L.  Hig^nson.  The  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  The  Ker.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 

Richard  NugenL  Esq. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lires  and  property  of  the  general  publie. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agendee, 
ahouM  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


^‘MATTEfiS  OP  INTEEEST  POE  THE  THOUGHTFUL.” 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects— “  The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 
Assurance; "  “A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich ;  ” 
Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  ”— will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  loth,  is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURL. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

‘  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  m  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisuus  frequently  used.” — Spectator.  * 

“  I’he  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisanous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDEE— WOOL. 

the  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wluchesler-street  buildings. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  EDINBURGH 

REVIEW  for  OCTOBER. 

COXTENTI : 

1.  Jowett’s  Translation  of  Plato. 

2.  English  Guilds. 

3.  European  Adventurers  In  India, 

4.  Game  and  Game  Laws. 

6.  South  Afirica  and  her  Diamond  Fields. 

0.  Essays  on  the  Tenure  of  Land. 

7.  The  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery. 

8l  The  Commune  of  Paris. 

9.  The  Session  and  its  Lessons. 

Baron  STOFPEL’S  REPORTS  on  the  MILITARY 

FORCES  of  PRUSSIA,  Ae.,  1808-1870,  translated  into  English,  will 
he  found  in  *  Fraser’s  Magazine  ’  for  November. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir 

HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Ac..  Phrslclan-tn- 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  1  voL,  post  8va  [Nsarly  ready. 

The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY  by  Bishops  and 

other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 
Part  I.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D..  Bishop  of  NaUl. 
*8vo,  price  8a.  0d.  [On  Saturday  next. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  tho 

ISRAELITES.  By  C.  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  with  2  Maps. 

[Nsarly  ready. 

The  TRUE  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

By  THOMAS  8.  L.  VOGAN,  D.D.,  Ac.,  Canon  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo,  price  18s.  [Next  we^ 


[Next  we^ 


The  POPE  of  ROME  and  tho  POPES  of  tho 

ORIENTAL  ORTHODOX  CHURCH)  Ul  Ka./  on  MonmtaT  In 
the  Church,  with  especial  reference  to  Russia.  By  the  Rev. 
CiKSARIUS  TONDINI,  Baruabite.  Poat  8vo,  price  Os. 

[Next  week. 

AUTHORITY  and  CONSCIENCE;  a  Free  Debate 

on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  on  the  Charaoteiistiee 
of  Faith.  Edited  by  CONWAY  MOREL.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  Od. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

RECONSIDERED  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEi’TUA- 
GENARIAN.  8vo,  price  7x  Od. 

The  DISCOVERY  of  a  NEW  WORLD  of  BEING. 

By  GEORGE  THOMSON.  Post  8vo,  price  Os. 


POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON 
JONES.  Crown  8ro,  price  lOs.  Od. 


HARTLAND  FOREST;  a  Legend  of  North  DoTon  : 

a  Christmas  Tale  for  Young  and  Old.  By  Mrs  BRAY,  Author  of 
*  The  White  Hoods,’  Ac.  Post  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  4a  Od. 

[On  Wednesday  next. 

DONNINGTON  CASTLE  (1644)  :  a  Royalist  Story, 

In  14  Staves,  with  Notes.  By  Colonel  COLOMB.  R.  A.  Ivol.,  crown 
8vo.  [On  Saturday  next. 

A 

The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION;  ite  Founder  and  its 

First  I*rofessora  By  Dr  BENCE  JONES,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Post  8vo,  price  12a  0<f. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND  and 

FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS 
BUCKLE.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  a  Complete  Index.  8  vole., 
crown  8vo,  24s. 

ESSAYS  on  HISTORICAL  TRUTH.  By  ANDREW 

BiSSET.  8vo,  price  14s. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  for  the 

lueof  Student.  prcpariii(f  for  ExMainiUon  or 

Rev.  D.  MORRIS,  B.A.  With  4  Maps  and  30  Woodcula  Fcap.  8vo, 
3a  6d. 

INSECTS  at  HOME ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British 

Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Tra^oraatloi^By  the  R^. 
J.  G.  vi^OOD,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.  With  upwards  of  7W  W ood  Eugravinfs. 
bvo,  2l8. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  o'  MEJ)DEVAL 

REVIVAL  In  ENGLAND.  By  C.  L.  E^STLAKK.  F.RI^.A. 
Arciatect.  With  many  Hlustrationa  nSt. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GKEEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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The  ocean,  railway,  and 

GENERAL  TRAVELLERS’  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  COMPANY(Liinited)-Tol)c  incorporated 
under  the  Companies  Acta,  l((r>2  and  1867,  and  the 
Life  Assurance  Cumpuniesa  Act,  1870  and  1871. 
Capital,  £200,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £5  each  (of 
which  upwards  of  10,000  shares  have  already  been 
privately  subscribed,  and  deposits  paid  thereon). 
With  power  to  incn'ase.  In  Two  Series,  viz. : 

Series  A. — 7,500  Shares  to  be  fully  paid  up  as 
follows:  £1  on  application,  £1  lOs.  on  allotment, 
and  £2  lOs.  two  months  afterwards.  No  further 
liability  can  arise  on  these  shares,  which  may  be 
represeuti'd  by  Warrants  to  Bearer,  at  the  option 
of  the  holder. 

Series  B.— 32,500  Shares,  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
templated  only  £1  per  share  will  be  called  up, 
viz.  : — IOh.  on  application,  and  lOs.  on  allotment. 
The  remaining  £4  per  share  to  constitute  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  paid-up  capital)  a  guarantee  of  the 
('onipany’s  engagements.  The  holders  of  this 
Series  will  be  entitled  to  a  preference  dividend  or 
bonus  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
uncalled  before  any  division  of  profits  in  respect  of 
the  general  capital,  and.  as  to  the  £1  paid,  will 
share  with  holders  of  Series  ”  A  ”  pro  rata. 

DIRBCTORS. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.,  merchant,  28  Great 
Winchester  street. 

Major-General  H.  I*.  Bum,  9t  Inverness  terrace, 
Hyde  park. 

T.  J.  Fallon,  Esq.,  1  Arundel  gardens,  Kensing¬ 
ton  park. 

R.  P.  Harrison,  Esq.,  C  S.I.,  late  Comptroller- 
General  of  Accounts  for  India,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Director  Bank  of  Bengal. 

Major  T.  J.  lioBand,  O.B.,  Tremayne.  Upper 


Prospectuses  and  forms  of  aDDnr*«.rv«  . 
shares  of  the  respective  classes,  mfySnh? 
at  the  Bankers’,  ftrokers’,  and  SoliSo^.?****!,"*** 
the  office  of  the  Company.. 

Should  no  allotment  be  made  i 

be  returned  in  full.  ’  ®*P®*J*  wiU 

London,  16th  November,  1871. 


SUNDAY  LECrrURE  SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES  at  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
Langham  place,  each  Sunday  Afternoon  at  Four 
precisely. 

To-morrow,  November  19. — W.  B.  CAR¬ 
PENTER.  Esq.,  M.I).,  F.R.S..  F.L.S.,  on  “The 
Gulf  Stream  ;  what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not" 
Members’  Annual  Sul)8cription,  £1. 

Payment  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX¬ 
PENCE;  and  (reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


rPHE  OCEAN,  RAILWAY 
-1-'  GENERAL  TRAVELLERS’ 
ANCE  COMPANY  (Limited).  TheSUl 
TION  LIST  for  this  Company  wll i  V 
WEDNESDAY,  the  22ud  of  NovembeV 

By  order, 

JOSEPH  GREEN  Sec.  n 
Mansion-house  buildings,  London,  Nov 


Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-post  Niue 
till  half-nast  Five  o’clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  6a. 


OOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND 

O  FIELDS  ASSOCIATION  (LIMITED  ) 

immediate  charge  of  the  Managing  Director  anH 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  must 
early  application.  Passages  and  Conveyance  to 
the  Jields,  Food,  Tools,  and  Tents  wiU  ^ 
supplied.  ^ 

For  Prospectuses,  apply  at  the  Offices  of  THK* 
LttMBARD  SYNDICATE  (LIMITED)  £ 

1  n \f  H  A  w  n  fi'i’ IT  ot 


MISS  EMILY  FAITH  FULL  will 

COMMKNCEa  SERIES  of  LECTURE  S 
at  her  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE,  on  the  ART  of 
SPEAKING  and  READING  ALOUD.  Illustra¬ 
ted  by  selections  from  our  best  authors,  at  three 
o’clock,  Nov.  27.— For  terms  of  lectures  and  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  and  classes,  APPjy  to  Secretary,  50 
Norfolk  square,  Hyde  park,  W. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday 
25tb  January. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broal  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested 
£700;000.  ’ 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W^ 

^  Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  receive 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  reouired  to 
be  most  generous;  also  Medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 
'rURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  alio 
for  loiter  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA  M— M  anufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street  Established  1807. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  aunum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  ou 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consiztiBg 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch-stands,  Ac.,  . in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  Company  Is  esta¬ 
blished  are— The  assurance  of  railway  passengers 
by  the  issue  of  policies  for  a  single  Journey,  or  for 
Slated  periods,  m  the  event  of  loss  of  life  or  non- 
fatal  Injury. 

The  assurance  of  passengers  for  over  sea  voy¬ 
ages  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I’he  assurance  for  the  like  voyages  of  profes- 
sioaal  mariners. 

The  assurance  against  accidental  death  or  per¬ 
sonal  injury  from  any  cause. 

The  business  of  the  Railway  Passengers  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  extends  only  to  insurance  against 
railway  and  other  accideuts  to  life  or  limb,  yet  it 
has  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  progressive  prosperity ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  paying  very  large  and  increasing  dividends, 
has  been  enabled  to  accumulate  a  Bind  of  treble 
the  amount  of  its  entire  paid-up  capital 

This  Company  will,  instead  of  an  Insurance 
ticket,  issue  a  regular  policy  of  assurance,  record¬ 
ing  each  transaction,  ao  as  to  remove  all  difficulty 
of  identification  from  loss  of  tickets. 

The  Company  will  also  transact  the  business  of 
insuring  aninst  accidents  of  all  kinds,  which  has 
bet  n  found  highly  profitable,  and  has  been  largely 
adopted  by  the  public,  particularly  by  the  profes¬ 
sional,  mercantile,  and  artisan  classes. 

One  feature  distinguishing  this  from  ordinary 
life  assurance  companies  is,  that  it  will  take  no 
risks  extending  over  long  peAods;  moreover,  its 
actual  position  as  to  liability  may  at  any  time  be 
luinutely  ascertained,  and  it  seems  only  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  the  shareholders  will  find  in  the 
Company  not  only  a  safe  but  a  highly  lucrative 
investment 

As  it  is* expected  that  the  profits  of  the  under¬ 
taking  will  be  very  large,  it  is  intended  to  give  to 
insurers  an  interest  in  its  success,  by  making  such 
reductions  in  respect  of  premiums  upon  policies 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  Justifiea  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  business  of  the  Company. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into,  dated  the 
14th  day  of  November,  1871,  and  made  between 
Hr  Joseph  Green  on  l>ehalfof  the  Company  of 
the  one  part,  and  Mr  Edward  Neeves  Hudson,  of 
the  other  part.  Copies  of  this  contract,  and  of  the 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Solicitors  of  tha  Cum- 
pany. 


1\/f  INEBALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.- 

Xvl.  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  ths 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  SclenM 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10.  20,  60,  to  1,000  guin^eacb, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  Londonr'Y.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instmction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
Every  Saturday  ___ 
at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

A  L  K  X  A  N 
DRfA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 

OALLE 

madras 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

SITSSTj  psxts. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  thronytiont^thaWoiM^ 


Every  Saturday  I  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  1  day,  at 2 am. 


Saturday,  Nov. 
11, 2  p.m  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 


r  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  ULIKAoi 

Lj  of  3IEAT.  Most  convenient, 

and  fine- flavour^  stock  for 

a  pint).  Soups,  Sauces.  »nd  made  cwtujj 

hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of 

when  made  of  fresh  mwt ;  keeps  good  for  snj 

time  even  after  jars  , 

ToTp'."™i*  ssss' ta  crbourh<*u  u. 

for  LIEBIO 

the  Inventor,  requiring  hta  SlGNATtB 


Saturday,  Nov. 

25.2p.m.  And 

everv  fnurtti  every 

8  rfu  r' d  1  ll  Tu™- 

thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  pcT  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  TlckeU  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
I^^u  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 


AU.STRALIA 
NEW  ZKA 
LAND 


FEAOEAHT  SOAP 

The  celebrated  “  United  Senrloe  ”  M)let« 
for  its  delightful  frafiT«»o«  benencia 
on  the  skin. 

mandfacturbd  bt 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemlsto,  Oil  and  lUUan  Warehoiu 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tabl 
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COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  Newriham's  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moes  Cocoa,”  la  4d.  a  pound. 

DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,”  la  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “  Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  inperfluons  Butter 
6d.  a  packet.  ’ 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 

DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

THE  OKIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINR 

Advici  to  Ikvaltds. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  HROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Clioleri  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spa.-^ms. 

C  II  L  0  R  0  0  Y  N  E  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1808. 

Lord  Francis  Conynghani,  who  this  time  last  3’ear  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  fuun<l  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Rin-sell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedv  of  anv  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  81,  IsJi. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Buownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately’  untrue,  which  be  rcgreittd  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  *  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  sd.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manufactubbb, 

J.  T  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Raisell  itreet.  Bloomabary.  London. 


“CLARETS” 

DIBECT  FROM  "BORDEAUX,” 

At  3s.  3d.,  48.,  and  &s.  per  gallon,  duW  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  anniieation.  Terms,  Cash, 
Auaress  In  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AO  U  COMPANY, 
Cauueran,  Bordeaux. 

EIKAH&N'S  .  LL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^)t,  dA  Great  Tltchficld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

H-RANTS  morella  cherry 

VA  brandy.— Supplied  to  her  Blajesty  the 
Ouecn.— This  delicious  l.loueur,  from  the  famous 
Kent  Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  Wine  in  many 
Households— is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  lYofcssion  as 
a  valuable  tonic  in  cases  of  weakness.  Order  of 
any  Wiue  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T  QUANT, 
Distillery,  Maidstone.  42s.  per  dozen.  Cash. 
Carriage  paid. 

F?  L  A  ZENB  Y  and  SON’S 

'j*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNT.S. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  tlioir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  cauliou  tlie  public  against  ilio  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (lute  6  hklwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  arc 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
I  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


ai 


alterative  drauglit,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half.piuts. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


CANDLES. 

FIELD'S  OZOEEB.it — Patented. — This  well-known  Candle 
gives  the  most  brilliant  light,  and  from  its  hardness  is  specially  adapted 
for  Ball  Rooms,  &c.  &c. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— All  ouB 

Faculties. — Almost  all  disorders  of  the  ; 
human  body  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  to  impure  ' 
blood.  The  purification  of  that  fluid  is  the  first 
step  towards  health.  Holloway’s  Pills  recommend 
tiiomselves  to  the  attention  of  all  sufferers ;  no  ' 
injurious  consequences  can  result  from  their  use.  j 
no  mistake  can  be  made  in  their  administration. 
In  indigestion,  confirmed  dyspepsia,  and  consti-  I 
patioD,  the  most  beneficial  enects  have  been  and 
always  must  bo  obtained  from  the  wholesome 
power  exerted  by  those  purifying  Pills  over  the 
digestion,  Persons  whose  lives  have  been  restored 
to  e.»8e,  strength,  and  perfect  health  by  Holloway’s 
Pills,  after  fruitless  trials  of  the  whole  phar¬ 
macopoeia  of  physic,  attest  this  fact 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOBOESTEBSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
ISauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PEaBIRS'  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

VOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

X  and  BUNION  PLAISTEKS  are  the  best 


X  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
aver  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  tliese  painful  excrescences.  lYlce  6d.  and 
Is.  per  Imx.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 


Is.  per  Imx.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
n  one  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused 
enerjries  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vl^ur  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
15s.;  i)ost,  4s.  Sd.  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  maybe 
hod  of  ail  chemists,  and  the  sole  agent,  MrE. 
Cleaver,  03  Oxford  street,  London. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HKARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  oonstitqtions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

179  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

BREIDENBACH’S 
I  MAOASSABINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  qaallty  or 
effect. 

ONE  SHILLING. 

1661  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  AQUA  AMAKELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GO^NELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s,,  78.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 
CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tlio  breath. 
lYice  IS.  6d.  each. — Ang»  passage,  03  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and'  HOOKE'S  rANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  (be  moat 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
etficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
reji*cted  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  tlie  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  ex  ti  acts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  31s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

WHITE  H 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nntritioos.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Cnemsts.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 

QIBERIAN  RUGS  for  DINING 

O  ROOMS,  LIBRARIES.  &e..  In  a  variety  of 
sizes,  quaint  in  design,  and  rich  in  colouring. 
Prices  from  95s.  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
Warehouse,  117-119  Regent  street. 
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BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  Inexpensire 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON 


Price,  with  One  Rntton,  28.  fid.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 


EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  W.  W.  SKEAT. 

Late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 

In  Two  Vols.,  crown  8to,  ISs. 

Vol.  I.  contains  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  Satires,  and  other  acknowledged  Poems  and 
Selection  from  Letters  and  Prose  Writings.  » 

Vol.  n.  contains  the  Poems  ascribed  to  the  Mythical  Monk  Thomas  Rowley.  The^ 
are  preceded  by  an  Essay  estallishing  the  fact  of  their  modern  fabri 
cation. 

The  special  features  of  this  Edition  is,  that  while  all  essential  characteristics  have  htm 
preserved  in  the  so-calh'd  “  Rowley-poems,”  they  are  for  the  first  time  presented  in  a  fnm 
will  allow  of  their  undoubted  merit  being  appreciated  by  the  general  reader.  ™ 


A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


llyrOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

A.VL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dross,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purwaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  J  AT,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pnb- 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  0 

Making  Dross,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  0 

Making  Bodice  ana  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

l*oclc©fc  •••••••••  •  •••••  s  ••••••  1  C 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Siiic 

Pocket  .  2  fi 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  S  6 


London :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  00, 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPOET  BOOKSELLEES, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GEEAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


silk  Sleeve  Lining. 


Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Li^ng . 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . 

Silk  Facing  !. . . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Roeette  . 

Making  Garibaldi  . 

Making  Low  Bodice . 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULj 


Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


JPURNITURE. 

JpURNTTURE. 

T71URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbubt,  London,  £.C. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO, 


URNITURE, 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


URNITURE 


Furniture.— MAPLE  and  co.— 

Families  who  study  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish¬ 
ment  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  FumishiHi  complete  In  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  ]^8t  free.  145,  I4fi,  147 
Tottenham-oourt  road. 


OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER?  a 

Novel.  By  Mrs  KDWARDES,  Author  of 
*  Archie  Level,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

’’The  only  remark  to  be  made  in  conclusion  is, 
that  everybody  ought  to  visit  her.”— Vanity  Fair. 

CECILE  :  a  Novel.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  EMIGRANT’S  WIFE :  a  Novel. 

3  vols. 

DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  Henry 

WOOD,  Author  of  ‘  East  Lynne,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
”  No  one  lays  out  the  plau  of  a  story  better  than 
Mrs  Wood  does;  and  even  Mr  Wilkie  Collins 
himself,  to  whom  ingenuity  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  his  craft,  is  not  greater  than  sue  in  the 
cleveruees  with  which  she  devises  her  puzzles  and 
fits  the  parts  together.”— Saturday  Review,  Oct 
14,  1871. 

Also,  nearly  ready, 

OUT  of  HER  SPHERE.  By  Mrs 

EIL04RT,  Author  of  ‘Just  a  Woman,’  ‘  The 
Curate’s  Discipline,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


ADHESIVE  STAMPS.— BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE. 

The  board  of  inland 

REVENUE  give  Notice  that  they  will 
shortly  issue  to  the  Public  adhesive  stamps  for 
denoting  the  €ut  valorem  duties  payable  on  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
a  different  colour  to  thuec  nowin  use.  The  colour 
of  the  Stamps  for  the  various  rates  of  duty  in 
shillings  will  be  green  instead  of  purple,  and 
those  for  the  duties  in  pounds  will  be  purple. 
Instead  of  grt^en. 

The  alteration.  Which  is  limited  to  these  two 
series,  will  not  interfere  with  the  continued  use  of 
the  present  stamps. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WM.  LOMA8,  Secretary. 
Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 

14th  November,  1871. 


NEW  STORY  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 

A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL 
LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

BOOK  1.— MISS  BROOKE. 

Will  be  published  on  Ist  December,  price  9^ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  price  fid.,  per  post,  fi^d., 

The  revival  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  In  SYRIA:  its  MIRACLES 
and  MARTYRDOMS. 

Ixindon :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  and  7 
Charing  cross. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Cd.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annuallfi 

T  AVINGTON  &  PLNNINOTOOT 

Xj  monthly  record  of  INVMT 

MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Renew 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  bn^ 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  I’ENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


A  4  (Magazine  for  Thinkers). 

No.  2,  FOB  DeCEMDEB. 

Article  on  ‘Oken,’  by  John  A.  Heraud — Poem, 
Philip  Itourke  Marston — The  Wisdom  of  the 
Universe,  Richard  Bedingfield— and  Contributions 
by  William  Maocall,  Dr  Sexton,  Miss  Heraud, 
Miss  Eyton,  Dr  Uitebman,  Ac. 

One  ShUling. 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 


A  BRITISH  REPUBLIC. 

Just  published,  extra  cloth,  boards,  la  6d.;  in 
wrapper,  Is. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  1‘ublisher,  256  High  Holbom. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

PUBLIOATIONS. 


13  ORBAT  MARLBOROVOn  8TRERT, 


EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS’S 

li  I  S  T. 


HURST  &  BLAOKETT^S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  fortnightly  review 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

John  Stuart  Mill  on  ‘  Berkeley’s  Life  and 
Writlnsrs.’ 

Professor  Huxley  on  ‘  Administrative  Nihilism.’ 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  on  ‘The  Present  Position 
of  the  Government.’ 

Walter  H.  Pater  on  ‘The  Poetry  of  Michelangelo.’ 
Jules  Andrieu  on  ‘  The  Paris  Commune :  a 
Chapter  towards  its  Theory  and  Hi.story.’ 
Anthony  Trollope’s  ‘  The  Eustace  Diamonds.’ 

FROM  THl  ‘PALTi  MALL  OAZKTTB.’ 

“Not  the  least  interestlnsf  paper  in  the  remark¬ 
ably  interesting'  ‘  Fortnightly  Review  ’  for  this 
month  (In  which  Mr  Mill  passes  judj^ment  upon 
Bwkeley,  Mr  Huxley  on  Humboldt’s  ‘Theory of 
Government.’ and  Mr  Fawcett  on  ‘The  Liberal 
Administration*)  is  that  eontrlbuted  by  a  late 
member  of  the  Paris  Commune  on  the  eronts  in 
which  he  himself  had  part.” 


of  ENGLISH  LITERA. 

LA  UN,  with  a  New  Preface 
A“*^°*‘*  .  Complete  la  2  Vole.,  8vo 
(Vol.  I.  Now  ready),  price  lOe.  M.  Vel  II. 
inJannarr.  *»•.**. 

MM  ^  (From  the ’Spectator.*) 

.  .  r  u  •  difficult  teak  ad- 

mlrably  by  translating  Into  the  English  of  a 
scholar  one  of  the  most  hrillUnt  booksthat  Kran<» 
has  produced  for  years.  It  will  take  its  place  la 

S  Enghwd/’™®^ 

2. 

B^CKIE’9  four  PHASBS 

SOCRATES. 

ARISTOTLE. 

CHRISTIANITY. 
UTILITARIANISM, 
reap.  8to,  6b. 

3. 

THOMAS  ERSKINE  of  LTNLATHEN’S 

POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS. 

The^PIRITUAL ORDER,  Ao.  Crown  Sro, 

The  UNCONDITIONAL  FRERNESS  of  th» 
GOSPEL.  Fcap.  8vo.  3e.  6d. 

The  PURPOSE  of  GOD  in  the  CREATION 
of  MAN.  Feap.  8to,  id. 

4. 

PRINCIPAL  SHAIKP’S  STUDIES  in 
POETRY  and  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8to,  6e. 

[To  be  ready  in  November. 
CULTURE  and  RELIGION.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  Fcap.  8vo,  8a  6d.  [Now  ready. 

GIFTS  for  MEN.  b/'x.  H. 

1.  The  Gift  of  Repentance. 

2.  The  Gift  of  the  Yoke. 

8.  The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoet. 

4.  The  Promise  to  the  Elect. 

Crown  8vo,  6b. 

COLLOQUIA  PERIPATETICA.  Third 

edition.  $8.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

DR  KERR  of  GLASGOW.  SERMONS. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8ro,  6e. 


The  IITEHARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILt.IAM  HARNESS,  VIr.r.r  All  Smint., 
Knightsbridge,  and  l*rel^ndary  of  St  Paul’a 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’KSTRANQE.  1  vol., 
8vo,  l.'ia 

Among  other  celebrated  persons  of  whom  anec¬ 
dotes  and  reminiscences  will  be  found  in  this 
volume  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Cr^bbo, 
(^cridge,  Moore,  Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  Sydney 
Smith,  Talfourd,  Theodore  Hook,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lockhart,  Lady  Byron.  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Austen,  Joanna  Bailue,  Mrs  Siddons, 
Madame  D’Arblay,  Ao. 

*‘  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found 
excellent  reading.  —Athenseom. 

“This  volume  is  extremely  intcreeting.” — Daily 
News. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CUMMING, 
D.D.  1  vof ,  6s.,  bound. 

CoNTF.NTS  :  Babylon— Egypt— Nineveh— Tyre 
and  Sidon  —  Bashan  —  Jerusalem  —  Borne — The 
Seven  Cities  of  Asia  —  Conitantlnople  —  Metz, 
Sedan,  and  Strasburg — Vienna— Munich— Madrid 
-Paris — Chici^— The  City  that  Never  Falls — 
The  City  that  Comes  Down  fVom  Heaven — There 
shall  be  no  more  Tears— Elements  of  National 
Prosperity. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Padflo.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE, 
C.E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
Tol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

[Nov.  24. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  24s. 


The  LIFE  of  CHARLES 

DICKENS.  By  JOHN  FORSTER.  Vol.  I. 
1812 — 1842.  With  Portridts  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Demy  8vo.  [In  November. 


The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 

INDIA.  Notes  on  their  Forests,  Wild  Tribes, 
Natural  History,  and  Sports.  By  the  lute 
Capt.  .T,  Forsyth.  With  a  Map  and  Colourt'd 
Illustrations.  One  Vol.,  demy  8vo.  Price ISs. 

[This  day. 


The  KERAMIC  GALLERY,  com- 

prising  about  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of 
rare,  curious,  and  choice  examples  of  Pottery 
and  Porcelain,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present,  selected  by  the  Author  from  the 
British  Museum,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  Geological  Museum,  and  yarlous 
Private  Collections.  With  Historical  Notices 
and  Descriptions.  By  WILLIAM  CHAF¬ 
FERS,  Autnor  of  ‘  Marks  and  Monograms  on 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,’  ‘  Hall  Marks  on 
IMate,’  Ac.  In  two  handsome  volumes,  price 
41  4s.  [This  day. 


LETTERS  and  EXTRACTS  from 

the  OCCASIONAL  WRITINGS  of  J. 
BEETE  JUKES,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  Edited, 
with  Memorial  Notes,  by  his  Sister.  C/Om- 
prising  Letters  written  in  Newfoundland  and 
Australia,  whilst  engaged  in  the  Geological 
Survey.  Post  8vo, with  a  Portrait,  price  12e. 


DR  JOHN  BROWN’S  HOR^  SUBSE- 

CIVJE.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8ro,  7b.  6d. 


MR  MACDONELL’S  SURVEY  of  POLL 
TICAL  ECONOMY.  Crown  8vo,6e. 

10. 

MR  REID’S  PAST  and  PRESENT;  or, 
Social  Bcllgloos  Life  In  the  North.  Crown 
8vo,  6e. 

11. 

MB  WHITE’S  HISTORY  of  the  BATTLE 
of  BANNOCKBURN.  With  Map  and 
Armorial  Bearings.  8vo,  half  morocco,  13s. 

[Now  ready. 

12. 

COLONEL  GORDON  CUMMING’S  WILD 
MEN  and  WILD  BEASTS.  1*10108617 
Illustrated.  4to,  24s. 

13. 

PROFESSOR  CUNNINGHAM’S  NATURAL 
HISTORY  of  theSTRAITS  of  MAGELLAN 
and  WEST  COAST  of  PATAGONIA.  Map# 
and  lUuBtrations.  8vo,  lOs. 

MB  MACKENZIE’S  MISSIONARY 
ADVENTURES  NORTH  of  the  ORANGE 
RIVER.  With  Map  and  Illuatn^ons.  8vo, 
78. 6d. 

18. 

DR  LEITH  ADAMS’  NILE  VALLEY  and 
MALTA.  With  Map  and  Illustratlonsi 
8vo,  158. 

16. 

CAPTAIN  PALMER’S  KIDNAPPING  In 
the  SOUTH  SEAS.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

17. 

LORD  80UTHESK  on  ROME  PICTURES 
in  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  8vo,  Is. 

18. 

KIW  WOM  BT  THl  BIV.  DR  HANNA. 

The  WARS  of  the  HUGUENOTS.  Fcap, 
8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

MR  GRANT  DUFFS  *ELGIN  SPEECHES. 
8vo,  fis.  W.  ^ 

MR  MILNE  HOME  on  the  GEOLOGY  of 
the  FIRTH  of  FORTH.  With  Map  and 
Diagrams.  8vo,  5s.^^ 

A  TWENTIITH  BDTTTON  ON 

DEAN  RAMSAY’S  REMINISCENCES. 
Revised  by  the  Author,  In  Demy  Octavo,  with 
a  Portrait.  [In  the  Pee**- 

Edinbnrght  KDMQNSTON  and  DOUGLAS* 

88  Princes^  street. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

YEAR  1830.  By  WILLIAM  NASSAU 
MOLESWORTH.  Vol.  I.,  demy  8 vo. 

[Next  week. 

DRAMATISTS  of  the  DAY.  B7 

“Q.”  Reprinted  from  the  ‘AthensBum.’ 
Crown  8vo,  price  4s. 

CARMINA  VIT^.  By  James  M. 

FLEMING.  Foolscap  8vo,  price  28.  6d. 

JERUSALEM,  the  City  of  the 

stranger.  By  Lieut.  WM.  WARREN,  60th 
Rifles.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GHlbE. 

With  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatmeut  of 
every  Case,  and  a  List  of  Medicines  required 
for  any  Household.  ^  GEORGE  FULLER¬ 
TON,  C.M.  and  M.D.,  Edinburgh.  1  voL, 


NEW  PUBLIOATIONS, 


BRITISH  HEROES  and  WORTHIES. 

Illustrated  with  Twenty  Portraits,  flnely  en¬ 
graved  by  E.  WHYMPER.  Printed  on 
Toned  Paper.  Small  4to,  8s.,  handsomely 
bound.  [Just  out. 

RAYS  from  the  EAST ;  or,  Hluitra- 

tions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  derived  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Manners,  Customs^Rites.  and 
Antiquities  of  Eastern  Nations. 

150  fine  Engravings,  e— 

Toned  paper,  68.,  handsomel; 
edges.  Suited  as  a  Present  to  tl 


The  STORY  of  the  COMMUNE. 

By  a  COMMUNALI9T.  Reprinted  flxim  the 
‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette,’  with  Additions.  8yo, 
price  Is. 


_ P,  IMAUl 

'  •  I.  With  about 

Small  4to,  printed  on 
'y  bound,  gilt 
be  Young. 
[November. 

MEDITATIONS  on  the  MEBAOLES 

of  CHRIST.  By  the  Veir  Rev.  J.  S.  HOW- 
SON,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Chester,  Author  of 
‘  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St  Paul.’  Crown 
8vo,  3b.,  boards.  [Juet  published. 

SKETCHES  and  STORIES  of  LIFE 

In  ITALY.  By  an  ITALIAN  COUNTESS. 
Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  boards. 

[November. 

SPANISH  PICTURES,  drawn  with 

PEN  and  PENCIL.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Swiss  Pictures,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil  ’ 
Illustrations  by  GUSTAVE  DOKE,  and 
other  Artists.  Imperial  8vo,  8s.,  handsomely 
bound. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  66  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly;  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


NEW  NOVELS,  NOW  BEADY. 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE.  13 

EDMUND  YATES.  3  yoli.  tThU  d»7. 

kimberwell  house,  e 

KOBERT  HUDSON.  8  vol*.  [Thta  d.,. 

HELEN  CAMERON.  By  tl 

Author  of  ‘  Mary  Stanley.’  3  vols. 

[This  day. 

MAGDALEN  WYNYARD.  B 

AVERIL  BEAUMONT.  2  vols. 

[This  day. 

The  ROSE  and  the  KEY.  13 

J-  8.  LE  FANU.  3  vols.  [Ready. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PiocadUly. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENEKAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ’ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID.  ^ 
It  contains  upwards  of  850  lUnstrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock, 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  20  LARGE  SHOW 


rooms 

fAt  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  w/ 
npHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  i  "DEDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of  I  ("CUTLERY,  Warranted.-Tlie 

I  arf.VKR _ Thp  BRAT.  NICKEL  SILVER.  I  A-'  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the  1  varied  anBortment  of  TABLE  CUTLE^ 

i*  at  WIL- 

are  ream. 

eaKnlTes, 'per  Pair. 


^  vari^  assortment  of  TABLE  Cl 
warranted,  i.  „„  s*,, 
LIAM  8.  BURTON’S,  at  prices  that  i 
nerative  only  because  of  the  larg^enessitf 
__  -  Table  Dessert 

The  Blades  are  all  of  Knivee.  Knives 
the  finest  Sted.  [- 

3|-inch  ivory  handles,  a  4.  s  d. 


per  dozen . 

do.  balance  do. 


4  do.  do.  do . 

4  do  fine  ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.... 
4  doAnest  Africanivory 

Do.,  with  silver  feruies 
Do.,  with  silvered! 

blades  . I 

Nickel  electro  silver^, 


IS  Txblo  forks...!  1  10.  21.42.  26. 
12  Table  apoons!  1  10  .2  1  .22.  26. 

12  DeAiert  forks*  12.  17.  1  10.  1  11. 

12  Dessert  spns.  I  I  2  .  1  7  .  1  10  .  1  11  . 

12  T<*a  spoons ...'  .  14  .  .  19  .  1  1  .  1  2  . 

6  Egjr  spo'^ns.l 

gilt  bowls  .  9  .  .12  .  .12  .  .  IS  6 

2  Sauce  ladies'  .6..  8.  .8  ..8. 

1  Gravy  spoon  .6.  .86.  9.  .96 

2  Salt  spoons. 

gilt  bowls  .3.  .4.  .4.  .46 
1  Mustard  spn.,! 

git  bowl  ,16.  2.  .2.  .23 
1  Pr.  sugar  tgs.  ,26.30.86.4. 

1  IT,  fi'h  crvrrs  .19  618.  IS.  18. 

1  Butter  knife!  .3.  .4.  .4.  .43 
1  Soup  ladle  .10  .  .12  .  .14  .  .  15  . 

1  Sugar  sifter...  .8.  .4.  .4.  .46 

Total .  9  1  6  11  16  0  12  8  6  I3  2  6 

Any  article  to  be  had  sinriy  at  the  same 

prices.  An  onk  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  28  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.  16s  |  Tea  Spoons . 10s.  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 
Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  15s.  to 
£21  168. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

v.>  fVom  £7  lOs  to  £18  188  the  Set  of  Four; 
W'armers,  £7  28  6(1  to  £15  15b. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  123.  to 

£5.58. 

pRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver.  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  nplatiug  done  by  the  patent  pro¬ 
cess. 


handles 


T^ITCHEN  REQUISITES  (including 

iV  BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  erei^ 
Article  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHENS 
is  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  Itsrif  ’ 

'  ‘  I  2  I  3  I 

£  8.  d.'£  8.  d.'£  a  d. 

67  7  llU  5  4^10  10  11 

21  5  7 15  6  10*  7  18  8 

Total  per  set  88  13  6  39  12  2 18  9  7 


Kitchen  Uten¬ 
sils  . 

Brushes  anc 
Turnery . 


Total  per  set  88  13  6  39  12  2  18  9  7|  7  1  2} 
No.  1  suitable  for  any  mansion ;  No.  2  suitsbie 
for  2nd-cla8s  houses;  No.  3  suitable  for  3r<l<lass 
houses ;  No.  4  suitable  for  4th-class  bouses. 

Any  single  article  may  be  bad  at  the  same  price 
quoted  for  it  in  the  different  lists. 

For  particulars  see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which 
can  be  had  free  by  post 


Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  and  most  recherche  patterns,  are  on  show. 
Block-tin  dish-covers,  lOs  the  set  of  six ;  elegant 
modem  patterns,  3.56  6d  to  49s  6d  the  set ;  Britannia 
metal,  with  or  without  silver-plated  handles, 
£3  28  to  £6  8  the  set  of  five ;  electro  plated,  £9  to 
£26  the  set  of  four;  block-tin  hot-water  dishes, 
with  wells  for  gravy,  128  to  30b  ;  Britannia  metal, 
218  to  808 ;  electro- plated  on  Britannia  metal,  full 
size,  £5  56  ;  ditto  on  nickel,  full  size,  £10. 


fing . 

Extra  super  ditto . 

French  mattress  for  use 

over  spring . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb. 
Beat  grey  goose,  at  3s.  2(L 

per  lb . 

Do.  best  white  do.,  at  Ss. 
per  lb . 


.  7  12  . 

Feather  rillows,  38.  6d.  to  Ms. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298,  6d. ;  Downi  ITllows,  from  10s.  6d.  to 
178.  6d.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  blieets  in 
every  variety.  * 

r:iOOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak, 

japanned  .  158  6d  208  6d  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  6d  328  Od  366  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  266  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do, Square,  Marble- 

tops .  6.38  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak, 

japanned  .  288  Od  37b  Od  55s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  578  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES 

wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak, 

japanned  .  17s  Od  318  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  6d  298  Od  83s  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers 

and  Castors  .  458  Od  478  6d  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  4ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak 

Japanned .  1028  6d  115s  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  i*ine .  1758  Od  1908  Od  200a  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  2308  Od  2558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  278  6d  35s  Od  43s  Od 

Mahogany  Conches .  1058  Od  170b  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

Bft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  155e  Od  1908  Od 

Mahogany  Sideboards ) 
with  Mahogany  }•  4ft  6  6ft  6ft 

backs . wide  )  £8  lOs  £9  Os  £11  Os 

W’ith  plate-glass  backs  £9  lOs  £13  108  £33  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 
horsehair  .  38s  50s  65s  to  ISOs 


PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  arc  requested, 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  C'hlmney-l*ieces,  Fln^ 
Irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  canBot  be 
approached  elsewhere  eitlier  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship,  or  price.  ,  , 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  gs  to  £9  5s. 

Bright  do.  .ormolu  omament8,from  £2  ISs  to  £33 

Bronzed  Fend-rrs . from  .3s  6d  to  £5 1^ 

Stwi  and  Onnolu  Fenders . from  £2  l08to  £jA 

Chimney-Pieces  . from  £1 12s  *o  £lw 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  38  3d  to  £4 10a 

COAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  a 
BURTON  has  400  different 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  inrito 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  la  M.  to  iw 
l^ain  black  open  Scoops,  from  t 
zinc-lined,  from  48.  6d. ;  Covered  Box  Sco^ 
from  48.  6d. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  lOs.  w , 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation 
128.  ;  highly  finished  and 
fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  20s.  w 


AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT 

J  TERNS.  —  W’lLLIAM  S 


_  _  ...  BURTON 

invites  iiispeetion  of  this  Season’s  SHOW  of 
LAMI’S.  The  collection  of  French  Moderateur 
Lamps,  carefully  selected  at  Paris,  defies  competi¬ 
tion.  The  prices  (complete  with  Chimney  and 
Globe)  vary  from  88  to  £9  Each  Lamp  is  guaran¬ 
teed  perfect,  but  to  ensure  their  proper  action 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  supplies  Pun*  Colza  Oil 
at  the  Wholesale  I’rice,  48  per  gallon.  Moderateur 
tHobes  full  size,  2s  fid  each  ;  Chinineya,  fid  each ; 
Cotton  W’icks,  .3(L  per  doz.  Lamps  of  all  other 
descriptions  are  on  Show  in  great  variety. 


MACH6  Mid  IRON  TEA- 
asurtment  of  TfcA-Tmj 

or* novelty. 

!fW)m  238.  to  10  guinw 

. from  78  fid  to 

and  Bread  Baskets  equally  low. 

IS.  of  LONDON  MAKE 
put  of  hondon* 
kettles  la 

it  nnveltiet}i  “ 


Papier 

TRAYS.— All  ",  j 

and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented, 

as  to  extent,  variety,  c - 

Oval  Papier  Biftebe  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three  . 

Duto  Iron  ditto 
W’aiters,  Cake, 


p  LOCKS,  CANDELABRA 

V  BRONZES.— WHLLl AM  8.  BURTON  In 
vites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displayed  ii 


two  large  Show-Rooms.  Kacli  article  is  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertii, 
Hie  productions  of  the  first  Manufacturers  of 
Paris,  from  whom  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  im¬ 
ports  them  direct 

. ....IVom  78  6d  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair.. .from  13s  fid  to  £16  lOs. 

Bronzes . from  48  fid  to  £16  168. 


made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and 
the  world  (including  all  the  recci 
on  s^e,  at  from  3()s  to  £6. 

Tae  cost  of  deliverin  g  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always 
__  _ _  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


undertske 
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